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MOM, 
DO I HAF’TA? 


Es, son, and make it a good bath, 
too. One that does a real job of get- 
ting you clean. 


That’s the sort of bath every grain of wheat 
gets before it is milled into one of Inter- 
national’s ““Bakery-Proved’”* Flours. It’s a 
complete bath that gives a thorough drench- 
ing, scouring and rinsing. 


Almost a million gallons of water a day are 
used in International’s 20 great mills to 
get the wheat clean. The result is a cleaner, 
brighter flour with a higher standard of 
purity. 


This thorough cleansing of the wheat is 
just one of International’s rigid milling 
specifications designed to bring you finer 
flours that will make your loaf the “best 
loaf in your market.” 
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... BAKERY 
PILLSBUR 


(THE ADD-YOUR-OWN-EGGS TYPE) 


Some time ago we announced the new Pillsbury’s Devil’s Food Kake 
Base, which had been enthusiastically received in bakeries where it had 
been thoroughly tested under actual, everyday shop conditions. 


Now, after similar testing and equally enthusiastic acceptance, we are 
introducing a companion product—Pillsbury’s White-N-Gold Kake Base 
...and offering you an opportunity to try either or both of them under a 
money-back guarantee (see next page for details). 


BOTH THE NEW PILLSBURY 
KAKE BASES GIVE YOU 
THESE ADVANTAGES: 


All ingredients except eggs and water are in 
the mix—accurately measured and thoroughly 
blended. 


You add your own fresh or frozen eggs to 
obtain exactly the characteristics you desire in 
your finished cake. 

Each Kake Base is made from finest, tested 
ingredients and from a favored bakery formula. 
Each run of each product is tested to assure 
uniform baking performance. 


With either Kake Base you can make layers, 
sheet cake, and cup cakes all from the same mix. 


Finished batter cost, including eggs, is re- 
markably low—12¢ to 13¢ per Ib. 





@ PILLSBURY’S 
DEVIL’S FOOD KAKE BAS§ 


—— gives you large-volume cakes of notabl\ fi 
color, texture, flavor, eating and keepil 
quality. 


— gives you uniformly excellent devil’s {o0 
by elimininating the difficulties so oft 
caused by variations in the quality of cc cc 
chocolate, and other ingredients. 
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GHAIL NEW... 
| BASES! 


@ PILLSBURY’S 
WHITE-N-GOLD KAKE BASE 


—— the product is white: add egg whites for white 
cake, whole eggs for yellow cake. 


—— has mild vanilla flavor, so you can add flavor as 
desired for various types of cake. 


—— yields cake of exceptional volume. Many users 
ve reduced soalin g weights from previous 
formulas, yet maintained equal volume. 


—— gives your cakes remarkable keeping quality. 
minent wholesale cake bakers report pack- 
aged cakes in excellent condition after 6 to 10 

day tests. 
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| nsational n ee 
td ~~ our money-04a ck guarant 


_ Prove for yourself that the new Pillsbury Kake money if the products don’t fully measure up to 
_ Bases are as good as other bakers say they are! your expectations. Both Kake Bases are packed 
We'll gladly ship a trial order—and refund your in 100-lb. bags. 


' MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON or order from your Pillsbury salesman 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
Pre-Mix Sales, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















Please send me the following Trial Order of Pillsbury Kake Bases 
BA s under your Money-Back Guarantee. 
Quantity . : 
100-Ib, bags Pillsbury’s Devil’s Food Kake Base 
stably’ fi 100-lb. bags Pillsbury’s White-N-Gold Kake Base 7 
1 kee pil 
P Shipping Instructior 
1) 
vil’s fo sills 
so ofte 
ADDRESS. 
r of cc CU 2 CITY. STATE. 
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bottoms UD on Bemis’ NEW BUTT BAND-LABEL 


Added! . . . a two-inch Band-Label at the 
bottom of Bemis cotton bags. It gives a 

new angle to Band-Label’s all-around 
display. At the middle—a wide band 
shows the brand F-B-S (Front, Back, and 
Sides). At the bottom —the two-inch band 
gives bottom display whether the bag rests on 
its front or back. Thus, you can now use five 





out of six sides for printing so that no matter 
how the bags are stacked your brand is bound 
to show, 


Score this as another advantage for Bemis Band- 
Label Bags. Use it to increase your sales. 


BEMIS ye 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’ 
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WM KELLY 

MILLING 
COMPANY 

A 


Emblem of Great Flowr... 


- Yes, the KELLY’S FAMOUS Trade Mark is a symbol of great baking 
flour. Why? Simply because we put into KELLY’S FAMOUS, not only 
the best of wheats and expert milling, but also a devotion to fine crafts- 


manship that has been the pride of this company for many years. You'll 
like KELLY'S FAMOUS. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











gh WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks : HOTCHINSON, KRARSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





7 — ee a ee eT ee aries CaN Ree tape eg RE ye 
TOES! eg ye ee oy MA ay Be teas Mn COT Rye ER pe BL 55S 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Maxine better bread is partly a matter 
of choice. You, as a-baker, must choose a 
better flour... and your miller must choose 
the finest of wheats. I-H wheat buyers are 
skilled choosers. I-H chemists help them in 
Advertising Dosite Salts this job. I-H millers get the most out of 


Dea't Negiect the Oppertmalty to Then With their selections. That’s why I-H flours are 
e Millers National Advertising Program . 
first choice for better bread. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 























No matter. how tough your bread 
production problem, SUNNY 
KANSAS will do the job with 
smooth perfection. For the rugged 
baking values of this famous brand 
are firmly founded on the finest 
wheats, carefully chosen for their 
extra abilities in the bakeshop. 


And the Millers’ big national 
advertising drive will help 
your sales. 






THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 


<> 
CABLE ADDRESS, “” SENTINEL “ 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


TOLEDO REPRESENTATIVE 
(2223 Robinwood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 
W. H. WIGGIN, Special Services 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 220%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Fiour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS: © 


The American Baker Feedstuffs 
Milling Production 























RFORMANCE 
FLOUR © 


Every step in the milling of 





BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE 





Flour is a scientific operation that 
guarantees maximum uniformity 


a 
$ 


RNAS | 








The 146,000,000 people of the 
United States can and should 
eat more wheat flour products 








KANSAS 
FLOUR MILLS co. 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Sales Under Wheat Pact Very Slow 





50,000 SACKS FLOUR MAKE UP 
‘LAST WEEK’S TOTAL BUSINESS 


USDA-ECA Subsidy Blockade F Prevents Trade With ECA 
_Nations—Egypt Ratifies—Total Business So:Far 
Barely Exceeds 6 Million Bushels 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—With the contin- 
ued failure of most Latin American 
nations to ratify the International 
Wheat Agreement and the ruling by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
making ineligible for subsidy sales 
of wheat or wheat flour to Economic 
Cooperation Administration nations 
using ECA financing, registered sales 
under the agreement for the period 
of Aug. 19-26 were insignificant. 

ECA officials disclosed that the 
participating nations were unable to 
take advantage of recent low USS. 
wheat prices without using ECA 
financing, since they do not have 
dollar credits. 

During the week Aug. 19-26, inclu- 
sive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 50,702 sacks of 
flour (118,135 bu. wheat equivalent) 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. No sales of wheat were made 
during the week. 

One additional importing country, 
Egypt, formally accepted the terms 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and became a ° participating 
member. This brings to 22 the num- 
ber of importing countries actively 
participating in the agreement. 

USDA officials are contemplating 
the nomination of Chester Downen of 
the State of Washington to become 
secretary of the International Wheat 
Council. Mr. Downen, a Pacific Coast 
wheat producer, is reported as having 
been extremely active in Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency and Production 
and Marketing Administration activi- 
ties in his state, but has not had any 
broad experience in the export field. 
He is reportedly being pushed by 
Ralph Trigg of the Commodity Credit 
Corp, for the post. 

While the post of secretary is 
considered relatively unimportant if 
the government intends to continue 
its export monopoly of wheat, this 
observation may be a dangerous one, 
observers here state. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement is seen as 


a first major step toward broadened 
bilateral trade, which may be stim- 
ulated by decisions to be taken here 
in September when the financial ex- 
perts of the U.S. and the U.K. meet 


‘to iron out the difficulties of the 


U.K.-sterling area financial problems. 
If these decisions broaden the use 
of international commodity agree- 
ments in world trade, they may set 





a pattern of world export movement 
which will freeze government-to-gov- 
ernment trading to the exclusion of 
private enterprise for a long period 
of time. 

Under those circumstances, an 
avowed advocate of government. in- 
tervention in the fields of private 
enterprise is dangerous, it is said, 
since a person with those views can 
influence conditions under which oth- 
er governments unwillingly may be 
forced: into government cartels in 
trading. in raw materials. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 
‘MORRIS, MINN.—A frame eleva- 
tor of the Johnson Grain & Fuel Co. 
was- destroyed Aug. 29 along with 
7,000 bu. grain. The loss was esti- 
mated at $40,000. 





MNF Sees Problems for Millers 
in Railroads’ New 5-Day Week 


CHICAGO—The establishment of 
the five-day week in railroad of- 
fices throughout the US., effective 
Sept. 1, will bring up a number of 
questions affecting mill operation, 
the Millers National Federation 
pointed out this week. 

Probably the most important of 
these questions is the billing of mill 
products shipped at the end of the 
week, the federation said. In cases 
where mills are running five days, 
this will principally be of concern 
in connection with billing shipments 
milled Friday night. In cases where 
mills operate on Saturday, the ques- 
tion will apply not only to billing of 
Friday night’s production but also 
the billing of Saturday and Saturday 
night production. In many cases, 
local offices. will be open part or all 
of Saturday, thus permitting the 
billing on at least part of the week- 


end production of mills. In. some 
cases, it may be necessary for mills 
to work out special arrangements 
to cover their own situation. 

A major change in demurrage rules 
is also coming coincident with the 
five-day week. This will reduce the 
normal demurrage period to Monday 
to Friday, inclusive, in almost all 
areas, Saturday thus becoming a 
free day. After Sept. 1 the only de- 
murrage holidays which will be ob- 
served will be Jan. 1, Feb. 22, May 
30, July 4, Thanksgiving and Dec. 25. 
Other holidays which heretofore have 
been demurrage-free will no longer 
be in that category. 

There is considerable opinion to 
the effect that the five-day railroad 
week may soon result in the cash 
grain markets going on to a similar 
schedule. The Saturday closing of 
banks in many market centers seems 
to add to this opinion. 





ECA-CCC Subsidy Wrangle Goes 
to Senate Committee for Ruling 


WASHINGTON — The source of 
payments of the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy is to be deter- 
mined by a Senate Agriculture Sub- 
committee, which is expected to open 





The accompanying table shows by countries of destination the cumulative sales since 
the beginning of the International Wheat Agreement Aug. 1 through Aug. 26. 











‘Wheat 
Country— Commercial Flour Commercial ccc Total 
ewt. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

ee es a 3,449,597 3,449,597 
Trelamd ....eee wees reues 746,667 746,667 
Pras 165,345 385,254 . 385,254 
Netherlands Colonies .. 59,127 137,767 137,767 
WRG 6 de see tev cecess 44,712 104,179 104,179 
er err 654,035 654,035 
Portugal and Port. Col. 11,686 27,228 336,000 363,228 
Saudi Arabia .......... 14,000 32,620 32,620 
U.K. Colonies .......... 60,121 140,082 140,082 
pS Perr re 59,675 139,042 139,042 

BOGE > bs ete eo veceure 414,666 966,172 654,035 4,532,264 6,152,471 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 
West Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 
Gulf Coast Ports— 
To European Atlantic ports 
To Mediterranean, Middle East, 
.. South Africa 
-To:.ABia and adjacent territory 
To Latin America and West Indies 


West and 


Aug. 23 Aug. 24 Aug. 26 Aug. 26 Aug. 29 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 


ss pee 19¢ 19¢ 17¢ 19¢ 
ere) 35¢ 35¢ 35¢ 35¢ 
Ses 33¢ 33¢ 31¢ 35¢ 
ve ik 31¢ 32¢ 04 e 34¢ 
cove 206 30¢ 30¢ BBE 32¢ 
esa 89 27¢ 28¢ . - 26¢ 30¢ 


hearings on pending legislation 
shortly. 

Two bills are now before the com- 
mittee. The first proposal, introduced 
by Sen. Milton B. Young (R., N.D.) 
and Sen. Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.) 
would transfer the burden of the 
subsidy to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. The second proposal, 
introduced by Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.) would authorize the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. to make its stocks 
of wheat available to ECA nations 
at the maximum price of the agree- 
ment, or $1.80 bu. Under this bill, 
the CCC would absorb any loss be- 
tween its acquisition price and the 
$1.80. 

At present a conflict in existing law 
is said to make it impossible for the 
CCC to deliver its wheat stocks to 
nations financed by the reconstruction 
agency at less than the cost of the 
wheat, a price said to be consider- 
ably higher than the maximum price 
under the pact. 

The composition of the subcom- 
mittee indicates to observers that it 


(Continued on page 40) 





July Grain Exports 
Fall 10 Million 
Below Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Aug. 29 estimat- 
ed that 1,260,000 long tons (48,900,- 
000 bu.) U.S. grain and grain prod- 
ucts were exported in July, 1949. 
During July of last year, 1,530,000 
long tons (58,751,000 bu.) were ex- 
ported, 

July, 1949, exports included (in 
terms of whole grain equivalent, long 
tons) 686,000 tons (25,600,000 bu.) 
wheat, 136,000 tons (5,040,000 bu.) 
flour and macaroni, and 438,000 tons 
(18,260,000 bu.) of other grains and 
grain products. 

Of the July, 1948, total, 906,000 
tons (33,821,000 bu.) wheat, 417,000 
tons (15,567,000 bu.) flour and maca- 
roni, and 207,000 tons (9,363,000 bu.) 
of other grains and grain products 
were exported. 

Estimated July, 1949, grain exports 
included 814,000 tons (31,626,000 bu.) 
to the U.S. occupied areas of Ger- 
many and Japan. 


Spring Mills Buy 
Soft Wheat for 
Possible Exchange 


Spring wheat mills have been lib- 
eral buyers of the low-priced soft 
red winter wheat in the central 
states, particularly in the Toledo ter- 
ritory, this season and trade esti- 
mates of the amount bought range up 
to 10 million bushels. Prices in that 
area during the harvest rush move- 
ment dropped far below the federal 
loan level, largely due to the fact 
farmers in that area are not as well 
equipped to care for their grain in 
farm storage and would rather mar- 
ket it than construct storage space. 
As a result, the grain came to market 
faster than it could be handled. 

Spring wheat niills purchased the 
wheat on an investment basis be- 
cause of its attractive price. Some 
of them saw the possibility of ex- 
changing the soft wheat for other 
types in other locations at a later 
date. A few are reported to have 
worked out a deal with the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. to swap the soft 
wheat, which is in export. position, 
for CCC spring wheat held in stor- 
age by mills in the Northwest. Other 
mill purchasers have approached the 
CCC on a swap proposition, but as 
yet no satisfactory basis has been 
developed on which to make the ex- 
changes. 

The market on the soft wheat has 
recovered a part of its deficit in re- 
lation to other markets since the har- 
vest pressure decreased, but it still 
is considered the lowest priced wheat 
in the country. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORRIS ELEVATOR BURNS 
DULUTH—The Norris Grain Co.’s 
Elevator F here was damaged by fire 
Aug. 29 with a loss of about $10,000. 
The blaze was confined to a ground 
level tunnel housing a conveyor belt. 
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Milling Concentration “Moderate” 





INDUSTRIES’ CAPITAL ASSETS 
ANALYZED IN REPORT BY FTC 


Fourteen Companies in Grain Mill Products Industry 
Held 56.6% of Control in 1947, Report Submitted 
to Congress Indicates 


WASHINGTON — The grain mill 
products industry, including flour 
mills, producers of cereal prepara- 
tions and producers of grain feeds, 
was rated in the “moderate” con- 
centration group in a-recent Federal 
Trade Commission report to Con- 
gress on “Concentration of Produc- 
tive Facilities.” 

The report. was described by the 
FTC as “a study of the extent of 
concentration of economic power, a 
subject in which the Federal Trade 
Commission has long been interested.” 

The “moderate” concentration 
group was described in the report as 
comprising those industries in which 
approximately 60% control is held by 
from 11 to 15 corporations. The re- 
port indicated that 14 companies in 
the grain mill products industry held 
56.6% of control in 1947. 

Reporting on manufacturing as a 
whole, the study indicated that 46% 
of the total net capital assets of all 
manufacturing corporations in the 
U.S. in 1947 was concentrated in 
the 113 largest manufacturers. These 
manufacturing corporations, the re- 
port said, each with assets in ex- 
cess of $100 million, owned $16,093 
million of net capital assets, repre- 
senting property, plant and equip- 
ment. 

In addition to manufacturing as a 
whole, the report covered the 26 
manufacturing industry groups, in- 
cluding grain mill products, bread 
baking and biscuits and crackers. 


Wide Differences Shown 


Data for the industries which are 
included in the report show wide dif- 
ferences in the extent and character 
of concentration. For example, at 
one extreme is the tin-can industry, 
with the largest single company hold- 
ing 55.2% of the industry’s net capi- 
tal assets; and at the other is woolen 
and worsted goods, in which the larg- 
est company holds only 16.7% of the 
assets. 

_“Between these two extremes,” the 
commission reported, “are several 
other distinct levels of concentration, 
each of which typifies a number of 
industries. Although there are a num- 
ber of ways in which such differences 
could be distinguished, perhaps the 
simplest method is to focus attention 
on a point representing a clear ma- 
jority of control, such as 60%. 

“Using the 60% figure as a rough 
point of differentiation, the industries 
covered in this report can be placed 
in four separate groups: ‘extreme,’ 
‘high (though not extreme),’ ‘mod- 
erate’ and ‘low’ concentration.” 

Using this classification system, the 
report placed the grain mill products 
industry in the “moderate” concen- 
tration group. 

The biscuits and crackers industry 
was placed in the “extreme” concen- 
tration group, in which 60% control 
is reached by three or fewer com- 
panies. The report indicated that 
three companies in the biscuit and 


cracker industry held 67.7% of con- 
trol. 


Bread Baking Industry. “Low” 


The bread baking industry was 
placed in the “low” concentration 
group. 

The report emphasized that in a 
particular industry “a significant clue 
to the degree and character of con- 
centration is provided by the relative 
importance of the single largest cor- 
poration.” According to the report, 
the single largest corporations held 
the following percentages of their 
industry’s net capital assets: 

Biscuits and crackers, 46.3%; grain 
mill products, 15.6%, and bread bak- 
ing 13%. 


Grain Mill Products 


In the section devoted to the grain 
mill products industry, the report ex- 
plained that “this industry group in- 
cludes flour mills, producers of ce- 
real preparations, and to a much 
lesser extent, concerns which pro- 
duce grain feeds.” 

“Two large flour milling companies, 
General Mills, Inc., and Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., account for 22.3% of the 
net capital assets of all corporations 
classified in the grain mill products 
industry,” the report stated. “The 
concentration curve for grain mill 
products is one of the smoothest 
shown in this report. Starting at a 


Here Is Background of FTC 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has called its re- 
cent report on “The Coneentration 
of Productive Facilities” a “study of 
the extent of concentration of eco- 
nomic power, a subject in which the 
Federal Trade Commission has long 
been interested.” 

The commission indicated that it 
has received numerous requests from 
the general public for information 
on this subject, and on several. oc- 
casions there have been specific evi- 
dences of congressional interest in 
the matter. The most recerit of the 
latter, the commission reported, is 
to be found in the annual report of 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report for the year 
1948. In that report the committee 
stated: 

“Among the most important fields 
for which present statistical infor- 
mation is gravely inadequate is. in 
the general area of business structure 
and behavior. Of the numerous types 
of statistical data which should be 
secured in this field, two are of prime 
importance. These are, first, data on 
the general level and trend of eco- 
nomic concentration, and _ second, 
data on unit costs. 


Continuing Information Needed 


“In regard to the first, Congress, 
the administrative agencies, and the 








point of 15.6% for General Mills, the 
curve then moves gradually but stead- 
ily upward, with the next three com- 
panies contributing a little over 6% 
each. The curve then continues its 
gradual climb, with each firm add- 
ing a small but noticeable increase, 
until the 13th company is reached, 
at which point it tends to flatten out. 

“Flour milling was, until recent 
times, a relatively small-scale opera- 
tion generally. conducted near the 
wheat producing regions. Following 
World War I, consolidation through 
mergers was the order of the day. 
Whereas, for example, 51 companies 
handled 23% of the flour output in 
1921 (even then not indicative of 
small-scale operations) by 1934, three 
companies produced 29% of the total. 

“The leading corporations that spe- 
cialize as producers of cereal prepara- 
tions are Quaker Oats Co., Ralston 
Purina Co. and Kellogg Co. The net 
capital assets of Quaker Oats are 
roughly equal to those of Ralston 
Purina, but almost twice the size of 
Kellogg, the third corporation re- 
ferred to. 


“Higher Than Expected” 

“The degree of concentration indi- 
cated by the figure for net capital 
assets for the industry as a whole is 
slightly higher than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of the concen- 
tration ratios for individual products. 
The following table presents the pro- 
portion of the output of the indus- 
try’s principal products accounted for 
in 1937 by its four largest produc- 
ers: 

Percent of value of 


product uced by 4 
leading companies 
Product— in 1937 
Bran and middlings .................. 28.4 
Feed, screenings, etc. ............... 20.9 
Wheat flour, Semolina ................ 61.3 


Wheat flour, white .................. 31.1 
“By far the most important of 
(Continued on page 39) 


a s & 
Report 
general public should be supplied 
with a continuing body of information 
which would show the level or extent 
of economic concentration in the va- 
rious industries; as well as. the 
changes which have occurred and are 
constantly taking place. Data of this 
type are essential to formulate and 
implement policies and programs in 
this area. For this item additional 
study of the possibility of securing 
measures from available statistics is 
necessary but undoubtedly more in- 
formation on developments in the 
structure of business organizations 
will be needed.” 

An expression to the same general 
effect was contained in the staff re- 
port to the Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee of the 79th Congress. In its 
recommendations for the attainment 
of a more effective antitrust program, 
the report stated: 

“Federal Trade Commission now 
has the authority to make continu- 
ing investigations of the extent and 
seriousness of concentration on an 
industry-by-industry and trade-by- 
trade basis. It is recommended that 
such investigations be centered in 
the Federal Trade Commission. If this 
is done, the efforts of the government 
to reduce concentration can then be 
directed om the basis of seriousness 


KIDS WHIP UP “DREAM SUNDAE” 
FOR EXPOSITION 


INDIANAPOLIS—A feature of the 
International Dairy Exposition here 
Oct. 8-15 will be the “dream sun- 
dae” contest for teen-agers held in 
conjunction with this dairy industry 
show. The contest is free to all teen- 
agers, who must name and prepare 
their dream concoctions—the design- 
er will be called on to eat his prep- 
aration. The container may be any- 
thing up to a 5-gal. washtub, and all 
the ice cream, syrups, nuts and fruit 
desired may be used without cost to 
the contestant. The 5-gal. jobs will 
be impractical, however, since the 
contestant must be able to eat his 
creation within the 15-minute time 
limit. 





of the problem rather than on the 
processing of individual complaints. 

“In order to provide a continuous 
test of the government’s efforts to 
prevent concentration and to permit 
an informed public awareness of the 
problem, it is recommended that an 
official Index of Concentration be 
continually maintained.” 


Method Explained 

In explaining the method used in 
compiling the report, the Federal 
Trade Commission said that “there 
appears to be a general consensus 
that of the three possible types of 
financial data which could be used to 
measure concentration at the cor- 
poration level [sales, total assets and 
capital assets], the most desirable is 
capital assets, which is simply land, 
buildings and equipment. 

“This measure does not suffer from 
the disadvantages which are inherent 
in the use of sales and gross assets,” 
the commission pointed out. “Capital 
assets are free from the problem 
of integration that distorts the sales 
figures; and they are also free from 
both the problem of highly variable 
items and of inter-corporate obliga- 
tions and investments which affect 
gross assets. These features of net 


‘capital assets are particularly im- 


portant in measuring the change of 
concentration over time. 


“Moreover, they possess an impor- 
tant, positive advantage of their own. 
Capital assets consist of land, build- 
ings and equipment, which are physi- 
cal, tangible items. They thus re- 
flect perhaps the most underlying and 
fundamental form of economic pow- 
er. 


“What these net capital assets 
measure for a given industry is the 
total economic strength or productive 
potential of all corporations whose 
principal activity lies in that indus- 
try. . . . It is believed that the fig- 
ures presented in this report do not 
significantly overstate the concentra- 
tion of the productive potential in the 
various industries,” 

Copies of the report may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C., at 25¢ a copy. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AMERICAN STORES SALES UP 

American Stores Co. sales in July 
were $37,231,423, up 3.3% from the 
like 1948 month. Four month sales 
ended July 31 were up 1.2% to $141,- 
567,322. 
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Canadian Crop at 
361 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
prospective yields for 1949 were seri- 
ously pared by the prolonged heat 
wave, and a crop of 361 million bush- 
els, compared with 363 million last 
year, is forecast by the three wheat 
pools. This is an average yield of 13.6 
bu. an acre from the 26,490,000 acres 
seeded this past spring. The 1949 
acreage is 15% greater than a year 
ago. 

Manitoba’s wheat crop is placed at 
58.6 million bushels, compared with 
57 million a. year ago, while Sas- 
katchewan is expected to harvest 205 
million bushels, compared with 191 
million in 1948. The Alberta totals 
are 97.5 million and 115 million bush- 
els, respectively. 

Western Canada’s oat crop is fore- 
cast at 203.3 million bushels, com- 
pared with 224 a year ago. This year’s 
average is 3% smaller than in 1948, 
and totals 7,339,000 acres. 

The barley acreage, which is placed 
at 5,617,000, is 8% smaller than last 
year, and is expected to produce 109.8 
million bushels, compared with 142 
million a year ago. 

The flax crop for 1949 is forecast 
at 1,979,000 bu., compared with 16.5 
million last year. The acreage this 
year is 84% smaller than a year ago, 
totaling only 312,500. 

Farmers in western Canada this 
year planted 46% less rye than in 
1948, and the 1,065,100 acres sown 
are expected to produce 8,136,000 bu., 
compared with 22,350,000 a year ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MONTANA WHEAT QUALITY 
GOOD; HARVEST NEAR END 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., in its 
weekly letter to the trade, says grain 
firms in Montana report winter wheat 
harvest virtually completed. The 
spring wheat harvest is progressing 
rapidly and is more than half way 
through. Each day continues to con- 
firm the excellent quality of the 
wheat. Test weight on the winter 
wheat is averaging in. excess of 60 
lb. bu., with the spring wheat aver- 
age at 59 lb. Proteins on the winter 
wheat are approximating 14%. The 
average on spring wheat is closely 
approximating 16%. Yields an acre, 
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particularly on the spring’ wheat, are 
surprisingly good. 

Selling has been very orderly, with 
by far the largest tonnage going in 
store to eventually lodge either under 
the loan program or the purchase 
agreements. Even the higher protein 
wheats which have been selling at 
considerably over the loan are follow- 
ing a similar pattern. Wheat arrivals 
at Minneapolis and Duluth last week 
were the heaviest of the season and 
yet that market reflected generally 
broad and aggressive demand par- 
ticularly for the North Dakota and 
Montana origin at values ranging 
from at to over the terminal loan 
rates for 13% protein and higher. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


HONG KONG REMOVED, 
EGYPT ADDED TO PACT 


WINNIPEG—Canadian mills were 
advised that Hong Kong should be 
removed from the list of countries 
to which wheat flour may be sold 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. It is understood that Hohfg 
Kong sales will now be listed as 
Class 2. 

At the same time, the Canadian 
Wheat Board advised the trade that 
sales of flour may be made under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
to Egypt. 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD 
ESTIMATES 1949 ACREAGE 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—The 
Australian Wheat Board has issued 
a provisional estimate of the acreage 
sown to wheat, which totals 13% mil- 
lion acres, or about one fourth mil- 
lion acres more than the 1948 acre- 
age which produced 190% million 
bushels. 

The acreage is distributed as fol- 
lows: New South Wales, 4% million; 
Victoria, 3% million; South Australia, 
2% million; Western Australia, 2% 
million, and Queensland, % million. 

S. M. Kimpton of W. S. Kimpton & 
Sons, flour millers, said that West- 
ern Australia has had good rains dur- 
ing the latter part of July and early 
August ahd crops there are now re- 
ported to be in good condition but 
they will need more rain. 

Crops in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria. and South Australia are gen- 
erally in good condition but will need 
additional rain in the near future. 
August, Mr. Kimpton said, has been 
a dry month and already some areas 
are starting to complain of a lack 
of moisture. 








Canadian Grain Harvest Moves 


Rapidly; Heat Reduces Yields 


TORONTO — Progress with  har- 


vesting in the greater part of the . 


prairie provinces during the past two 
weeks has been generally excellent, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ported Aug. 23. While scatt-red 
showers have caused some delay, iai- 
vesting is general except in northics 
Alberta. 

Continued hot weather has*has- 
tened maturity causing reduction in 
grade and yields, particularly of late 
coarse grains. In the southern sec- 
tions of Manitoba cutting is nearly 
completed and one third to one half 
of the crops have been threshed. 
About 40% of the wheat and 35% of 
the coarse grains in Saskatchewan 


are cut or swathed and threshing is 
about 15% completed. 

In most of Alberta harvesting is 
under way and with continued favor- 
able weather will become general 
within the week. Over much of cen- 
tral Alberta, second growth will pro- 
long the harvesting of grain, although 
crops are said to be ripening fast. 

Harvesting of spring grains is prac- 
tically completed in southern On- 
tario. While yields are somewhat be- 
low normal, they are generally much 
above earlier indications. After har- 
vest cultivation is general and if 
moisture conditions improve the acre- 
age to be seeded in winter wheat 
should equal or exceed that sown 
last year. 
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Stockholders Meet Via Radio 


* * 


* * 


Pilisbury to Broadcast Annual Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—A “stockholders’ 
meeting of the air,” believed to be 
the first in radio and business his- 
tory, will be held Sept. 13 when 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., broadcasts its 
annual meeting through CBS station 
WCCO in Minneapolis at 8:30 p.m., as 
a “special events” program. 

It is understood this is the first 
time a corporation’s annual meeting 
has been opened to the public by 
radio. 7 

“Business, and its methods, are 
everybody’s business,” said Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president of the company. 
“We propose bringing the facts of 
our company’s operations to every- 
body by the most dramatic method 
possible—radio. 

“We believe it is management’s 
obligation to make it public because 
the growth and success of any mod- 
ern business depends on the public. 
Most people have never had a chance 
to attend a large company’s annual 
meeting. We want to give them that 
chance,” he added. 

The program will briefly explain 
the structure of an annual meeting 
and describe the legal transactions. 
It will include short reports by top 
executives on the company’s opera- 
tions. 

Hundreds of recordings of the 
broadcast will be made for distribu- 


tion to schools for education in busi- 
ness methods. 

The broadcast will be recorded 
in the auditorium of the Pillsbury 
Bidg. in Minneapolis while the an- 
nual meeting is actually in progress. 





Philip W. Pillsbury 





Good Weather Gives European 
Farmers Chance for More Acres 


LONDON—The gathering of the 
European harvest in ideal weather 
conditions, 14 days ahead of normal 
in many areas, will enable produc- 
ers to make an early start in pre- 
paring the ground for sowing the 
new crop in the fall. Accordingly, ob- 
servers consider that given favor- 
able weather, an important qualify- 
ing factor in all forecasts of Euro- 
pean grain production, the current 
satisfactory outturn will be exceeded 
in 1950. Last year, adverse weather 
interfered with the harvest and field 
work was delayed. The time lost was 
never made up with the result that 
acreages in many areas were less 
than programmed. 


Target Missed in 1948 


Britain suffered considerably in 
these circumstances and farmers 
failed to reach the government’s tar- 
get figure of 2.5 million acres by 
nearly 600,000 acres, a serious set- 
back in view of the insistence of the 
authorities that more wheat should 
be grown at home in order to save 
dollar expenditure on imported sup- 
plies. The government had confi- 
dently hoped that the 1948 figure of 
2,188,000 acres would be exceeded 
and the final count caused disappoint- 
ment in official circles. 

The government has called, opti- 
mistically in the opinion of some trad- 
ers, for a target of 2,383,000 acres in 
the 1949-50 season rising to 2,630,000 
acres in 1951 and to 2,750,000 acres 
in 1952. The advantages of an early 
start in the new field operations will 
assist farmers in sowing a greater 
acreage during the coming season 
but, taking a long term view, indi- 
vidual growers have expressed doubt 
whether an area of 2,750,000 acres 
can be sown to wheat year after year 


while maintaining the best use of 
the land. 

Farmers will be stimulated by the 
higher prices offered for home pro- 
duced wheat and the government is 
hoping that this will ‘be attractive 
enough to persuade them to meet the 
targets set. In view of the need to 
cut down wheat imports from dollar 
areas, there is little likelihood of the 
government heeding any warnings 
about the loss of fertility as a re- 
sult of overproduction. 

The German crop, anticipated to 
be satisfactory, has been helped by 
the greater availability of fertiliz- 
ers, thus proving the point made by 
growers last year that the lack of 
assistance precluded them from in- 
creasing their output. Russian re- 
ports, now coming to hand with in- 
creasing frequency, indicate that 
rains in June and July were beneficial 
for the spring sown crops and yields 
are expected to be high. The same 
position obtained in most parts of 
eastern Europe, where the lack of 
rain was the subject of comment 
in previous reports. The corn crop is 
said to have benefited from the addi- 
tional moisture. 

The center of interest for harvest 
prospects has now shifted to the 
Southern Hemisphere, since the suc- 
cess of the Australian harvest is an 
important factor in the supply situ- 
ation of several European and mid- 
dle eastern countries. Producers there 
were late in getting the seed into the 
ground, due to the inclement weath- 
er conditions, but in spite of this 
setback, current prospects are said 
to be hopeful. The final outturn will 
depend upon the weather in Septem- 
ber and October. If good rains are 
experienced the crop will be a good 
one, if not the final result may not 
be as satisfactory as in former years, 
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450 Million Bushels 





ECA TO GIVE EDGE TO FLOUR, 
WHICH MAY RAISE 12%% RATE 


European Crop and Sepely Conditions Hold Key to U.S. 
Outlets—Possible Bread Grain Grants to India Could 
Raise Year’s Exports to 500 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON — An export de- 
mand for approximately 450 million 
bushels of wheat for the 1949-50 crop 
year is forecast by a government 
official who has made an on the spot 
survey of requirements recently. The 
pattern of demand from the point of 
view of time will vary considerably 
from the previous year, however. In 
1948-49 the need for bread grains 
was intensified in the first half of 
the crop year. 

During 1949-50 conditions are re- 
versed. First, the controversy over 
the International Wheat Agreement 
subsidy has delayed purchasing by 
the western European nations and 
secondly, they are drawing down on 
domestic stocks with improved har- 
vests in sight. 

Yet it is expected that improved 
domestic supply conditions will lead 
to liberal consumption, with the re- 
sult that for the second half of the 
current crop year needs will increase. 
Exports of over a_ million tons 
monthly will enable the U.S. to fill 
the 450 million-bushel goal, it is 
believed. 

Flour exports to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration nations are 
likely to exceed the 124% manda- 
tory minimum, this source revealed. 
ECA policy is to keep flour exports 
above the minimum as a safety fac- 
tor and flour exports are likely to 
be nearer 15% than the mandatory 
quota. 

Although there has been substantial 
improvement in western European 
wheat yields, there are other supply 
factors which erase these gains. Italy, 
for example, on the basis of its cur- 
rent crop will have a reduced need 
this year, but this supply gain is off- 
set by a substantial drop in wheat 
production in Turkey, which will wipe 
out the gain in Italy. Spain is an- 
other supply’ sore spot. 

Outlook for coarse grain exports is 
uncertain. The trend in coarse grain 
exports will be determined by the 
livestock conditions in France. That 
nation has built up a heavy supply 
of cattle and recent signs indicate 
that there may be liquidation of this 
form of livestock. Should France 
liquidate a substantial part of its 
livestock this year the demand for 
coarse grains will be lowered sharply. 

Other uncertainties in the export 
situation involve possible develop- 
ments under the four-point program 
announced in President Truman's 
Philadelphia address. For example, 
if it is decided to aid India in the 
form of grants of bread grains, U.S. 
exports could be stepped up to a 
possible 500 million-bushel limit or 
higher. 

While government experts are 
gloomy over any final decisiéns on 
the U.K. financial crisis at the com- 
ing sessions here, there is the possi- 


bility that the U.S. might provide aid 
to the British Empire associates in 
the form of grants of bread grains 
to India. This form of aid would not 
relieve the internal financial prob- 
lems, but it would provide relief 
within the Empire unit and bring 
some concessions that U.S. negotia- 
tors think essential. 

The following Commodity Credit 
Corp. purchases of grain during the 
period Aug. 19-26 and cumulative 





totals for the season to date were re- 
ported Aug. 29 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

PURCHASES (in bushels) 


Week of 
Aug. 19-26 


July 1- 
Aug. 26 
11,889,754 

Fiour (wheat 
equivalent) .... 
Grain sorghums . 


317,381 
1,069,642 
453,313 
41,500 


Total 800,524 13,771,590 


Wheat purchases last week includ- 
ed 451,000 bu. through Chicago, and 
296,667 bu. through Portland, Ore. 
The rye was bought through Minne- 
apolis and Chicago. 
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PLAN GRAIN ELEVATOR 
TONKAWA, OKLA.—A new 250,- 
000-bu. grain elevator is to be built 
here by the local cooperative asso- 
ciation. 





Proper Car Cleaning, Realistic 


View on Insects Sought by MNF 


CHICAGO—Flour mills throughout 
the U.S. have recently reported dif- 
ficulty with their consumers over 
delivery of flour when insects are 
present on the outside of flour bags 
when cars are opened at destination, 
the Millers National Federation re- 
ported recently. 

In some cases, the MNF discloses, 
buyers have refused to accept such 
shipments. In other instances, de- 
livery has been made after brushing 
off and fumigation, but the possi- 
bility of plant contamination has 
caused many bakers and flour job- 
bers alarm. 

The federation points out that in- 
sects on the outside of flour bags 
originate in almost every case in the 
linings and crevices of freight cars; 
it is said the cars were used for 
hauling grain not long before they 
were set in for loading with flour. 
The milling group asked for “vigor- 
ous protest” from shippers at top 
levels demanding proper cleaning of 
freight cars used to transport flour. 

The federation also said that many 
flour buyers are “unrealistic” in their 
attitude toward the problem of in- 
sects on the outside of flour bags, 
pointing out the presence of insects 
on bags almost never is evidence 
that the product is infested. 

Inspection authorities would natu- 
rally object to a warehouse being 
contaminated by taking live insects 
in on flour bags, the MNF says, but 
adds that the difficulty can be obvi- 
ated by fumigating the cars or hav- 
ing the flour bags brushed off. It is 
emphasized that the costs of such ac- 
tions should be borne by the car- 
riers, and the prosecution of claims 
is made easier when authority for 
fumigating or brushing is obtained 
in advance. 

The federation also explained the 
attitude of the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration toward insects on flour 
bags, saying that the FDA inspec- 
tors are aware that nearly all such 
insects originate in boxcar linings 
and crevices, that most of them are 
grain insects, and have been increas- 
ingly impatient with the carriers for 
not getting their equipment in order. 

It was pointed out that some mill- 


ers anticipate heavy insect infesta- 
tion in 1949-50, aggravated by stor- 
age in farm bins and country ele- 
vators. , 

“It is clearly in order for the in- 
dustry to insist immediately upon a 
radical improvement in the carriers’ 
practices as to the condition of cars 
furnished for loading mill products,” 
the federation concluded. 


Wheat Area Quota 
Increased by 
2 Million Acres 


WASHINGTON—Legislation which 

- will add an estimated 2 million acres 

to the cropland upon which farmers 

may grow wheat eligible for price 

support next year has been signed 
by President Truman. 

The new legislation was designed 
to offset, in part, the drastic cutback 
facing farmers in Colorado, Montana 
and certain other states. Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, al- 
ready has set the 1950 national allot- 
ment at 68,800,000 acres, a decrease 
of 17% from the 1949 acreage, but 
state allotments are based partly on 
plantings over a 10-year period. Thus 
states in which plantings were great- 
ly increased in recent years would 
be cut more than the average. Mr. 
Brannan’s home state, Colorado, was 
asked to take a cutback of 35% under 
the allotment program. 

The new wheat legislation, con- 
tained as a rider on a cotton control 
law which Mr. Truman signed, was 
aimed particularly at helping the 
farmer who followed ‘good conserva- 
tion practices at a time when his 
neighbors were plowing up pasture 
lands for wheat production. It. will 
apply only to the 1950 allotment. 

It provides, in effect, that farmers 





H. H. ALLEN WITH BEMIS 60 YEARS 


* * * 


* * * 


Has Outstanding Record in Bag Industry 


An outstanding record of company 
service has been set by Henry H. 
Allen, vice president and a directcr 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., who recently 
celebrated “his 60th year with Bemis. 
Mr. Allen is in charge of Bemis’ east- 
ern operations with headquarters in 
New York. 

This long career in the bag indus- 
try started, in a sense, when Mr. 
Allen was a child. His father moved 
the family from their home in Omaha 
and settled in Rochester, N.Y.—then 
known as “the Flour City”—to manu- 
facture paper bags for the flour mill 
at the falls of Genesee River. One of 
Mr. Allen’s earliest recollections is 
of the crew of workers “hand-forming 
and hand-making paper bags for 
flour” in his father’s factory, located 
in the loft of a three-story building. 

Mr. Allen also recalls when one of 
the prime requisites of a grocery 
clerk was the ability to wrap 10 Ib. 
of sugar in straw paper. The paper 
was formed in the shape of a cornu- 
copia, filled, and the closure made 
by twisting. 

His active association with the 
bag industry started in 1889 when Mr. 
Allen returned to Omaha and joined 
the Bemis organization there. Two 
years later he was made superin- 
tendent of the Omaha plant. 

After nine years of production 
work, he went to the St. Louis plant 
as a salesman and was later trans- 
ferred to the Kansas City sales force. 
When a factory was built in Kansas 
City in 1903, Mr. Allen was made 
manager and stayed in that position 


until 1911 when he became manager 
of the St. Louis plant. 

A year later he was elected secre- 
tary of the company and to member- 
ship on the board of directors. 

In 1920 Mr. Allen’s experience was 
again called upon when he was sent 
to Brooklyn to take charge of the 
new Bemis plant being built there. 
He was made a vice’ president in 1921 
and some years later transferred his 
headquarters to New York City. 
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who seeded only half of their wheat 
Teg Ege wlio espe gripe 

to lie fallow may not be cut 
more than about. 7% from their 1949 
plantings under the 1950 allotment 
program. 


Reductions of more than 50%, how- 


ever, are permitted for farms where 
all the available wheat land was 
cropped this year. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
HEADED BY DAVID TOLER 


PITTSBURGH—David Toler, Pitts- 
burgh representative for the Henkel 
Flour Mills, Detroit, was recently 
named president of the Pittsburgh 
Fiour Club, succeeding James C. Orr. 

Mr. Orr, formerly Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative for the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, has taken a posi- 
tion as bakery division sales man- 
ager for the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 

Vic Wintermantel, local flour bro- 
ker, club delegate to the recent 
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meeting of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, gave a report 
on the meeting. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL EXPORT PROBLEM 
INVESTIGATED BY FMEA 


WASHINGTON — M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. and presi- 
dent of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn., has appointed a committee to 
investigate and try to solve the diffi- 
culties surrounding the impossibility 
of U.S. flour export to Brazil. 

The committee includes David S. 
Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, chairman; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co.; W. J. de Winter, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Ray Win- 
ters, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
and Elmer Reed, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 
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"49 CCC Grain Loans Hit Peak 





73% MILLION BU. COVERED IN JULY 
UNDER PROGRAM; S,W. WHEAT LEADS 


Agriculture Department Revises Upward by 23 Million Bushels the 
Final 1948 Crop Corn Loan Figures to a Record of 555,- 


638,507 Bu.; 


WASHINGTON—More than 73% 
million bushels of- 1949 crop grain 
were put under Commodity Credit 
Corp. price supports by farmers dur- 
ing July. 

Of that total, approximately 58 
million bushels is in wheat in the 
five hard winter wheat states of the 
Southwest. Kansas leads with 3,344,- 
495 bu. in farm storage and 14,437,- 
983 bu. in warehouse storage. 

The following table gives the con- 
tent of loans and purchase agree- 





Financial Crisis, Slow World Trade 
High on Inter-Nation Agenda 


WASHINGTON—Two approaches 
to the currently deepening U.K. fin- 
ancial crisis and the related creeping 
paralysis of world trade will be ex- 
plored at the forthcoming confer- 
ences between U.S., Canadian and 
British government experts here 
starting Sept. 6. 

The first of these will be the 
devaluation of the British pound and 
all other currencies including the 
Swiss. franc, except, of course, the 
dollar. Devaluation would take the 
form of reducing the exchange rate 
of other currencies for the dollar and 
a.subsequent pegging of other cur- 
rencies.at the agreed rate. 

A second method now being studied 
in financial and governmental circles 
is that the U.S. would agree to ac- 
cept foreign currencies at their pres- 
ent legal rates and re-sell them at 
the market rate of exchange, with 
the U.S. absorbing the loss or per- 
haps by spreading the: loss among 
all nations through some arrange- 
ment with the International Bank. 

The acute gravity of the world 
financial and trade situation may be 
measured in the sober fourth report 
to Congress on the operations of the 
Economie Cooperation Administra- 
tion last week. 


The report covers activities under 
the Economic Cooperation Act for 
the period Jan. 1-April 2, 1949, the 
close of the first period of operations 
po ag the Foreign Assistance Act of 

The China Aid Act of 1948 is cov- 
ered, as well as the program of eco- 
nomic aid to the republic of Korea 
under the provisions of the Foreign 
Aid Appropriation Act of 1949. The 
report includes a summary of the 
status of the U.S. foreign relief pro- 
gram. 

The earnings of the ERP countries 
paid for almost two thirds of their 
imports in 1948, compared with less 
than half in 1947, the report shows. 
The general improvement in trade 
balances, together with emergence 
of a net income from non-commodity 
sources, enabled the participants to 
reduce their total balance of pay- 
ments. deficit by 22% between 1947 
and 1948, it is pointed out. Industrial 
production hit postwar peaks and 
was attributed in large part to the 
increased output per worker made 
possible by a steadier flow of ma- 
terials and improved facilities. 

The report emphasized that serious 
problems are posed by the remaining 
deficit in balance of payments. The 





PMA Purchases Large Amount 
of Stuffed 80% for Export 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration Aug. 30 awarded con- 
tracts on a substantial quantity of 
flour. for Gulf shipment during Sep- 
tember. The amount purchased was 
not immediately available, but orig- 
inal requests had indicated some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 550,000 
= was the amount wanted. 

.-The PMA, in its specifications, for 
“the Gulf flour, changed the require- 
‘ments to permit millers to make an 
artificial 80% extraction by blend- 
ing flour of hard wheat straights 
and hard wheat clears to meet the 
protein, ash and moisture specifica- 
tions. Previously, the requirements 
were that it be a true 80% extraction 


flour and that in its manufacture 
not less than 80 Ib. flour be produced 
‘from 100 Ib. clean ground wheat. 

L. J. Morgan, flour procurement 
officer for the PMA, explained the 
change as a money-saying feature and 
currently to apply on flour purchased 
for Greece, and Austria only. He 
pointed out that recently the French 
bought this type of flour for the bi- 
zones and. obtained it at a lower 
price. This, brought up the question 
about prices for flour to Austria and 
Greece, where the stuffed straight 
appears to be satisfactory. 

It was understood that as many 
as 50 mills participated in the Gulf 
business. The top price paid was re- 
ported to have been $4.24 sack, Gulf. 


major portion of this $5,600,000,000 
deficit was with the dollar area, the 
source of many essential imports. 

Closing the gap in Western Eu- 
rope’s international accounts requires 
expanding exports by nearly one 
third by 1952-53, the report states. 
The success of this drive is dependent 
on the countries’ ability to meet 
world competifion, lower costs, pro- 
mote sales, restore currency con- 
vertibility and expand multilateral 
trade. 

Responsible government officials 
who have disclosed this information 
say that no longer is it possible to 
stand by while events unfold, but 
that some corrective measures will 

(Continued on page 37) 








James ©. Orr 


HONORED—James OC. Orr, now bak- 
ery division sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, and formerly Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative for the Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, was made an honorary 
member of the Pittsburgh Flour Club 
at a recent dinner meeting in the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Club.. Mr. Orr 
resigned as president of the club 
after accepting his new position. 


Bulk of Wheat:in Warehouse Storage 


ments included in the 73% million- 
bushel total: 


1949 Crop Grain Put Under Price Support 
in July, 1949 (in bushels) 


Loans Purchase 

Farm- Warehouse- agree- 

stored stored ments 
WOME -. cies 6,111,782 66,103,079 1,082,187 
Barley ..... 2,965,315 4,349,348 49,092 
OOES © csheces 1,228,314 914,551 28, 135 
mre ibe ohye 277 S| eee eS es 


915,350 = .saeee 


10,305,688 62,283,979 1,159,414 

The agriculture department also 
reported revisions showing that 1948- 
crop corn put under price support 
through June, 1949, totaled 555,638,- 
507 bu., consisting of 351,776,052 bu. 
under farm storage loans and 203,- 
862,455 bu. under purchase agree- 
ments. Preliminary figures reported 
by the department July 26 totaled 
532,574,190 bu. under price support 
through June. 

The department reported Aug. 26 
the quantity of 1948 crop wheat, oats 
and barley resealed in farm storage 
through July, 1949. Resealings of 
1948 crop farm stored wheat totaled 
2,115,929 bu., oats, 885,034 bu., and 
barley, 1,020,519 bu. 

Following are tables showing the 
1949 crop wheat loans and purchase 
agreements reported through July, 
1949, by states and 1948 crop corn 
loans in effect. 


1949 Crop Wes Loans and Purchase 











Agreements Reported Through 
aa, ‘Ibe (in bushels) 
Loans Purchase 
Farm- Warehouse- agree- 
State storage storage ments 
Arizona ...... 37,693 69,084 ...... 
California .... 69,840 48,608 ... o».vKe 
Colorado ..... 37,229 1,161,658 15,900 
DOOIRWATO = 668s Kee eee 48,487 700 
ND ue 6.95 4 6 60 bm: 008 WO 85,956 = ....6% 
Indiana. ...... are ee 161,377 6,798 
4 ee ae eae 144,379 660 
Kansas ....... 3,344,495 14,437,983 411,158 
ROMEMORY. nciss ernie 167,308. . isiaves 
Maryland ..... 545 347,860 =... wae 
Michigan ..... 5,275 206,014 ...05- 
Missouri ...... 14,888 472,165 1,273 
Nebraska ..... 115,343 1,505,084 56,109 
New Jersey .. .eess-s 2,113 8,780 
New Mexico .. 143,506 1,241,531  ...... 
No. Carolina .. ...... BS.088 > cciees 
GOSS cin b.ces ct es 91,155 877,524 15,047 
Oklahoma ..... 1,502,440 16,926,674 235,306 
Oregon ....... 11,074 192,436 2,914 
Pennsylvania .. 2,047 Save... do emenr 
So. Carolina .. Sree... éeenne.. ede ae 
Tennessee «.... «sues 100;373 oe hae 
et ee 730,808 16,799,429 226,638 
Virginia ....46 sence 356,922 ....s5- 
Washington ... 13,714 G4B880 ne vet 
Totals ...... 6,111,782 56,103,079 981,283 
1948 Crop Corn Loans and Purchase Agree- 
ments Th h June, 1949 
(in bushels) 
Loans Purchase 
State Farm-storage agreements 
APMARORE octets becess 2,860 
Colorado .......-. 44,115 109,685 
Delaware ....... 73,485 9,100 
MDOGNIE cds bcosou’. pvevne 18,425 
BO? Susi ochesiv. | Mesias 650 
Illinois .........-. 59,381,048 65,032,692 
Indiana ......... 12,404,179 12,141,736 
A ee 138,550,279 53,086,193 
Kansas .......-- 8,567,614 3,061,964 
Kentucky ....... 3.468,406 jj ““Seecee 
Maryland ........ 218,047 23,100 
Michigan ........ 655,845 913,025 
Minnesota ....... 29,603,347 17,463,899 
Missouri ......... 10,795,292 4,561,300 
Nebraska ........ 54,354,109 23,867,865 
New Jersey ..... 42,425 39,375 
New Mexico ....5 = «ssess 5,672 
New York ....... 25,553 34,710 
North Dakota .. 1,246,671 776,326 
GEO. 65 ctiaweccis 6,819,865 5,733,021 
OORCE. .orcriciese % revees 17,600 
Pennsylvania .... 677,622 618,147 
South Dakota ... 25,176,833 23,966,110 
Tennessee ....... 119,867 361,773 
OUND ~edcsecicecs gs eves 4,218 
Vitginla i005 6 ccs Webbe 1,474,307 
West Virginia ... 23,760 41,580 
Wisconsin ....... 628,721 618,242 
Totals ......... 351,776,052 203,862,455 
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DOMESTIC FLOUR SALES QUIET; 
EXPORTS LIGHT; PMA IN MARKET 


THE NORTHWESTERN. MILLER 


Chains Buy Some Winters—Independents Take Springs— 
Most Bakers Well Protected, Await Market Dip— 
Wheat Agreement Trade Disappointing 


Domestic trade in flour continues 
of the same light and scattered char- 
acter evident since the late July 
selling spree. Export business under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
is very disappointing and about the 
only. feature in the past week has 
been the entry of the Production and 
Marketing Administration for about 
a half million sacks for September 
shipment out of Gulf ports. It ap- 
pears that most bakers in this coun- 
try are sufficiently covered to adopt 
a wait and see attitude and many of 
them are frank to state that they 
are expecting another round of low 
prices such as occurred about a 
month ago. Unless something like 
that occurs, however, the wheat price 
outlook does not indicate any mate- 
rial decline; in fact, prices are hold- 
ing stable in the face of the big 
harvest ‘movement of spring wheat. 


ISRAEL FLOUR ORDER 
COVERED; PMA BUYS 


Export business was rather dull, 
with about the only activity center- 
ing around the covering of 165,000- 
sack purchase by Israel through a 
New York exporter. Nearly all of the 
order had been covered by the end 
of the week. Prices at which mills 
received portions of this business 
ranged from $3.33 to $3.60 sack, Gulf. 
The French mission acquired a 30,- 
000-sack lot at $3.78 New York, from 
two mills. Latin American business 
was extremely slow last week. 

The PMA wired mills Aug. 27 for 
offers of about 550,000 sacks of un- 
enriched blended flour of hard wheat 
straights and clears. This was a 
change in policy over the 80% ex- 
traction clause in GR-202, which 
states that the flour must be a true 
80% extraction. The flour is for all 
September acceptance at the Gulf. 
Awards were announced Aug. 30. 


SPRING FLOUR 
SALES INCREASE 


Volume of spring wheat flour sales 
showed an increase last week, al- 
though there was nothing outstand- 
ing in any of the individual orders. 
A few 10,000-sack lots were included, 
but the general run was below that 
figure. Chain bakers inquired, but 
made no purchases of springs. Me- 
dium and smaller independents were 
the best buyers. Family trade in 
springs continued to loaf along, with 
little inclination of distributors to 
expand inventories. Total sales by 
spring wheat mills last week aver- 
aged 48% of capacity, as compared 
with 42% the previous week and 
90% a year ago. Much improved 
shipping directions on old orders al- 
lowed spring wheat mills to step up 
production substantially, with mills 
in Minneapolis running at 74% of 
capacity last week and for the entire 
Northwest 69%. 


CHAIN BAKERS BUY 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Although.a few round lots of flour 
were sold to several major chain 
bakers by southwestern mills during 
the week, a continued lack of steady 
small-lot business caused the total 
business to decline. The week’s busi- 
ness averaged only 39% of capacity, 


as compared with 47% the previous 
week and 27% a year ago. One na- 
tional chain purchased fair-sized 
round lots on several days of the 
week, some mills booking as much 
as 25,000 sacks at a time. The South- 
western chain purchased about 150,- 
000 sacks. Family flour business was 
mixed, with some good sales report- 
ed, but most mills said business in 
this channel was rather slow. The 
PMA request for orders over the 
week-end was expected to improve 
the volume of business this week. 


EASTERN TRADE HOPES 
FOR LOWER PRICES 


Buffalo business continued to drag, 
with buyers holding back for possible 
price declines. Meanwhile, they are 
ordering out previously booked con- 
tracts according to schedule, which 
gives them sufficient flour to pursue 
their waiting policies. Buyers in the 
metropolitan New York area were 
disinterested in anything beyond the 
most limited amounts. Buyers ap- 
parently are basing their ideas of 
prices on the cut-rate quotations of 
late July and.are hoping for an- 
other period of concessions for their 
benefit. Improved shipping directions 
were bringing in the earlier lower 
priced flours. 

Boston trade was limited to a few 
scattered sales, with all classes of 
buyers rather indifferent. The prob- 
ability that flour prices may be 
stronger later in the crop year when 
the wheat loan program begins to 
have a market effect seems to be 
ignored by flour buyers. New trade 
at Philadelphia is very narrow and 
mill representatives are even press- 
ing for shipping directions on previous 
contracts. Consumption of flour ap- 
parently is being curtailed by the 
seasonal hot weather and vacation 
periods. 3 


CENTRAL STATES BUYERS 


WELL COVERED 


Chicago distributors reported busi- 
ness dull, with buyers well covered 


buying 

small-lot, immediate shipment trade, 
but it is the consensus among sellers 
that if prices should recede a broader 
volume of trade would develop, even 
among those who are pretty well cov- 
ered. St. Louis ‘mills reported new 
trade slow, with buyers who covered 
previously standing by for possible 
price declines and those who did not 
cover taking their requirements in 
small hand-to-mouth lots. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
REMAINS LIMITED 


New Orleans handlers reported 
that with the majority of the trade 
still indifferent toward covering fu- 
ture requirements, sales were held to 
moderate proportion and not in ex- 
cess of 30-day shipment. Most inter- 
est was shown in hard winters by 
the baking and jobbing trade, but 
actual sales were small. Some spring 
wheat flour was booked for 30 to 60- 
day delivery, but most orders were 
for September. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
IRREGULAR 


Pacific Northwest mills reported 
that some of the larger buyers have 
booked two or three months’ sup- 
plies recently, but this has not been 
true of the smaller buyers. It seems 
difficult to get them in the buying 
mood: and competition to stimulate 
such orders has been very keen. Ex- 
port bookings are difficult at present, 
as the subsidy is not sufficient to per- 
mit Pacific mills to compete in ex- 
port markets that are open to them. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 184,677 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71.9% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census fig- 
ures are available, amounting to 3,- 
192,315 sacks compared with 3,007,- 
638 in the previous week and 4,018,- 
968 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,049,132 and three’ years ago 
3,300,517. There were increases in 
all sections of the country: North- 
west 70,000 sacks, Southwest 75,000, 
Buffalo 17,000, Central and South- 
east 10,000 and North Pacific Coast 
15,000. 





Macaroni Makers Showing Increased 
Interest in Granulars at Decline 


An easier tone in cash durum 
prices late last week continued into 


-the early part of the current week 


and there were indications that the 
granulars market may be lining up 
with the price ideas of macaroni 
manufacturers. More of them were 
coming in for small-sized orders to 
cover nearby needs, which have been 
stepped up by recent activity in the 
demand for packaged goods from re- 
tail grocers. As yet, however, there 
has been little evidence of granular 
coverage for future delivery. 
Receipts of new crop durum are 
liberal, running 200 to 300 cars a day, 
and arrivals contain a growing pro- 
portion of good quality grain from 
the North Dakota belt. Mills are tak- 
ing on the grain in rather active 
fashion, but naturally are rather 
choosy qualitywise. The premium 
basis was switched to the December 
future and the average level for 
choice milling durum early this week 


was 16¢ over December. This is a 
net decline of about 4¢ for the week. 
Easiness in millfeed values prevented 
a full reflection of the decline in the 
premium basis. Durum  granulars 
were quoted at $3.50 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 27 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.26% @2.27% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 

Choice 3 Amber or better 

Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.02% @2.19% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 1.96% @2.09% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.s. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
10 222,000 161.167 73 
12 255,600 *175,236 
12 255,600 206,490 81 
Crop year 
production 
1,317,231 
1,307,240 


Aug. 21-27 .... 
Prev. week ... 
Year ago 


July 1-Aug. 27, 1949 
July 1-Aug. 28, 1948 
*Revised. 


August 30, 1949 


MILLFEEDS STEADY 
TO LITTLE FIRMER 


Moderate Offerings Meet Moderate 
Demand—Production Up on 
Better Mill Operations 


Millfeeds in the Northwest regis- 
tered a slight recovery from last 
week’s low despite a continued mod- 
erate demand. Mixers and jobbers 
were fair buyers of bran and stand- 
ard midds for spot shipment and 
showed interest in futures at around 
the spot level, but mills were slow 
to offer except at premiums. Offer- 
ings of feed still are moderate, de- 
spite stepped up running time of mills 
as a result of better directions on 
previous flour contracts. In the South- 
west, prices held barely steady and 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 238.1 as of 
Aug. 23, up 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 172.7, off 1 point. 











seem destined to go into September 
at near the seasonal lows. 

Sharp breaks in soybean oil meal 
and animal protein ingredients this 
week permitted formula feed mills 
to reduce quotations on rations run- 
ning to high percentages of these 
materials.. The set-back in prices 
came just in time to ease the grow- 
ing complaints about mounting feed 
costs that had been generating in 
turkey and poultry circles. 

The volume of egg and growing 
mashes moving into Northwest pro- 
ducing areas still is of liberal vol- 
ume, due to the heavy population of 
chickens and turkeys. These birds are 
on heavy feeding programs and re- 
quire increasing volume as they gain 
weight, which necessitates regular de- 
liveries of formula feeds. However, 
mixers point out that when feed 
costs rise there is increasing tenden- 
cy to fall back on home 
grains and less productive substitute 
feeds. 

Formula feed markets took on a 
more conservative tone in the South- 
west. Some mills, which have report- 
ed very few temporary lulls in busi- 
ness this summer, Said that sales this 
week were reduced to a point where 
they were on a day-to-day operating 
basis, while others have found the 


going a little better than this. 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 48,869 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 47,036 tons in the 
week previous and 60,159 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 439,533 tons 
as compared with 508,389 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


NATIONAL TEA REPORTS 


National Tea Co. sales decreased 
2.31% for the four weeks ended Aug. 
13, compared with the same period 
last year. The company reported that 
sales were $19,943,769. Sales for the 
year to Aug. 13 were up 0.64% to 
$165,418,274. Stores in operation Aug. 
13 were 661, a decrease from the 675 
reported on Aug. 13, 1948. 
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% ten! 30, 1949 
- Wheat Prices Remain 


Fairly Stable 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bearish Supply, Demand Factors Offset by Underlying Effect 
of Support Program—Market Moves Within Narrow Ranges 


Wheat prices seem to lack incen- 
tive for movement in either direc- 
tion. During the past two weeks, 
values have hovered around the same 
levels, with most supply. and demand 
factors bearish, but offset by the un- 
derlying effect of the government sup- 
port program. It is evident -that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
been successful in slowing down the 
harvest movement of wheat in both 
the Southwest and the Northwest to 
a degree sufficient to relieve storage 
and market pressure and some observ- 
ers view this as potentially bullish 
when the rush movement is passed. 
In view of this, millers are inclined 
to lay in supplies of cash wheat 
while they can get them and this 
tends to hold the premium structure 
steady to firm. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
at leading markets Aug. 29 were: 
Chicago—September $2.01, December 
$2.05% @%, March $2.07% @%2, May 
$2.01%, July $1.88; Minneapolis— 
September $2.13, December $2.08%, 
May $2.04; Kansas City—September 
$2.03, December $2.02%, March 
$2.00%, May $1.95. 


CCC Advances Bid 


While actual purchase of cash 
wheat by the CCC continued on the 
light side, an increase of about 4¢ 
in the agency’s bid prices during the 
past two weeks gave evidence of 
possible stepping up of buying in the 
near future. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration asked for of- 
fers of 550,000 sacks flour, equal to 
about 1% million bushels of wheat— 
not large in itself, but the first time 
in many weeks that any had been 
bought. Export sales under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, how- 
ever, were disappointing for the 
third straight week. There was less 
pressure of soft wheat offerings in 
the Central States and the basis was 
up several cents from the recently 
low point. Receipts in the south- 
western winter wheat belt have 
dropped to very meager volume and 
Kansas City values are strengthen- 
ing. Spring receipts in the Northwest 
are large, but offerings are being ab- 
sorbed without delay. 


World Supplies Somewhat Less 


Supplies of wheat for export or 
carry-over in the four principal ex- 
porting countries Aug. 1, totaled 1,140 
million bushels, compared with 1,200 
million on hand Aug. 1, 1948. These 
supplies include carry-over stocks of 
old wheat in the U.S. and Canada 
and the August estimates of the 1949 
crop. Total Canadian supplies Aug. 1, 
at 490 million bushels, were about 
20 million more than a year ago, 
while U.S. supplies at the beginning 
of the season, July 1, at 1,425 million 
bushels, were nearly 60 million bush- 
els smaller. Domestic requirements 
for the coming year in both coun- 
tries are expected to be about the 
same as last year. With smaller wheat 
crops in Australia and Argentina this 
season, Southern Hemisphere supplies 
are below a year ago. 

The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis held quite steady despite a lib- 
eral movement. A total of 3,504 cars 
was received at Minneapolis during 
the week while Duluth took in 4,941. 
Some of the cars were for CCC ac- 

count and others went into storage 
so that pressure to sell spot sup- 


plies was not great. Several flour 
mills continued to offer free storage 
and insurance to Oct. 1 which was 
taken advantage of by many shippers 
since the opinion generally prevailed 
that values on ordinary wheat will 
likely be up to the loan basis by that 
time. Premiums on ordinary wheat 
were slightly lower, while high pro- 
tein lots traded at a steady to about 
unchanged basis’ compared with the 
week before. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring was quoted at 2¢ 
under to 2¢ over the September price 
which closed about the same figure 
as a week ago. Twelve per cent pro- 


tein was quoted at 2¢ under to 3¢' 


over; 13% protein 4@11¢ over; 14% 
protein 9@16¢ over; 15% protein 16@ 
24¢ over, and 16% protein 24@33¢ 
over September. Average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.58% and the durum 
12.45%. Durum premiums held steady. 
Although movement broadened slight- 
ly; offerings were not burdensome. 
Growers are marketing durum spar- 
ingly and large quantities are report- 
ed going into store at interior points. 
Nos: 1 and 2 hard amber durum 
fancy milling quality were quoted at 
17@18¢ over September; Nos. 1 and 
2 amber durum choice milling qual- 
ity 9@16¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Aug. 27: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. ...... $2.10% @2.13% 
12.00% Protein .............. 2.10% @2.14% 
13.00% Protein .............. 2.15% @2.21% 
14.00% Protein .............. 2.20% @2.26% 
15.00% Protein .............. 2.26% @2.34% 
16.00% Protein ..........65+. 2.34% @2.43% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
ae Ss wee nn ee oe ee 1@ 3¢ 
iG GS PEE: grde wae voce ve pegs ction 3@ 7¢ 
BOK SO WG oo ak dew dies 6 Sends cobes 7@i1¢ 
BEG. 6: WRB voc ccd ds tesicurcsciass 13@20¢ 


K. C. Prices Strengthen 

Further gains were made by cash 
wheat at Kansas City during the 
week. Higher bidding for wheat by 
the CCC in the East, spotty improve- 
ment in demand from flour mills and 
lack of desirable supplies were rea- 
sons for the strength which held the 
market to its high position in com- 
parison with eastern markets. Pre- 
miums for ordinary No. 1 hard and 
dark winter wheat advanced from 
1% @2%¢ over the September future 
Aug. 22 to 3% @4%¢ over Aug. 29. 
Comparable advances were made by 
12% protein and 13% protein, the 
first rising to 4@9%¢ over and the 
second going up to 8@17%¢ over. 
Receipts averaged about 100 cars 
daily; but cash offers were still lim- 
ited. The basic future held to a steady 
position all week going no lower than 
$2.00% and closing at $2.03 Aug. 29. 
The range of cash wheat prices which 
stood at $2.03@2.29% Aug. 22, ad- 
vanced to $2.05% @2.31 a week later. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Aug. 27, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.04% @2.30% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.03% @2.29% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard......... 2.02% @2.28% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.99%. @2.26% 
WED Wi oes bikbinadccvess 2.02% @2.04% 
DOG We MD odes odor pivopoceses 2.01% @2.04 
SES SET Wi RI 1.99% @2.03 
Fem OS He eh eaves nebbaseses’ 1.96% @2.02 
Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Aug. 


29 at $2.26@2.27 basis delivered Tex- 
as common points, with 2¢° premium 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percertages: 








Aug. 21-27, *Previous Aug. 22-28, Aug. 24-30, ae 25-31, 
1949 week 1948 1947 19046. - 
ST Ee Spry ere grt 716,326 646 266 899,649 962,394 733,682 
Southwest > 1,138,870 1,578,174 1,537,034 1,364,963 
Buffalo re 496,075 669,518 696,507 481,433 
Central and Southeast ......... 497,169 489,242 615,607 616,503 444,850 
North Pacific Coast ............ 252,035 237,185 356,020 336,694 275,689 
WE Vivi cobesdetscbeeess 3,192,315 3,007,638 4,018,968 4,049,132 3,300,517 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71.9 71.9 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— July 1 to 
Aug. 21-27, Prev. Aug. 22-28, Aug. 24-30, Aug. 25-31, Aug. 27, Aug. 28, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 69 62 86 92 79 5,687,907 6,465,873 
Southwest ...... 74 70 99 100 94 10,439,059 13,169,921 
Buffalo ......... 85 82 94 99 80 4,165,096 4,678,599 
Central and 8S. E. 67 65 81 78 58 4,069,232 4,749,831 
No, Pacific Coast 65 61 91 93 73 2,328,631 3,043,439 
Totals ...... 72 68 92 94 78 26,678,925 32,107,663 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output tivity 
Aug. 21-27 ...... 408,720 294,560 72 Aug. 21-27 ...... 381,360 280,643 74 
Previous week .. 408,720 242,013 69 Previous week .. 381,360 *234,038 61 
Year ago ....... 376,920 375,696 100 Year ago ....... 378,960 352,482 93 
Two years ago .. 372,720 369,200 99 Two years ago .. 378,360 363,579 96 
Five-year Average ......ceeeeerees 86 Five-year A@VeCTABE ..... cee eecenes 82 
Ten-year AVETAGE ... se sce eecenveee 80 Ten-year AVerage ........5 es ceeees 73 
Wichita *Revised, 
6-day week Flour ac- Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
capacity output tivity cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Aug. 21-27 ...... 118,800 74,755 63 Montana and Iowa: 
Previous week .. 118,800 83,378 *70 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 118,800 103,323 87 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 118,800 91,080 17 Aug. 21-27 ...... 662,400 435,683 66 
Five-year average ..............++ $1 Previous week .. 662,400 *412,228 62 
Ten-year average ............++s0 15 Year ago .....-- 666,600 547,167 82 
*Revised. Z Two years ago .. 667,800 598,815 90 
Salina Five-year @verage .......-+sscecee 68 
Ten-year AVETABS .....ee ec ececcees 62 
6-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 21-27 ...... 140,200 81,798 82 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 84,630 84 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 100,200 100,602 100 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 88,200 88 Aug. 21-237 ...... 606,000 613,332 85 
Five-year average ............5.45 85 Previous week .. 606,000  *496,075 82 
Ten-year average ...........-.40+ 85 band ABO «essen hy? H+ ted $ 
wo years ago .. : 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Five-year @Vverage .......ccseeevee 83 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year average ....... 0.00.5 ee8 81 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Aug. 21-27 ..... 1,001,100 762,340 76 
Previous week . .1,001,100 728,853 73 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 998,553 100 
Two years ago .. 944,280 988,564 105 
Five-year average ...........sss65 90 
Ten-year Average ........6ceseseee 83 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 21-27 ...... 744,714 497,169 67 
Previous week .. 758,414 *489,242 65 
Year ago ....... 755,764 615,607 81 
Two years ago .. 790,266 616,503 78 
Five-year average ..............6. 69 
Ten-year average ...............65 67 


*Revised. 











*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


. 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 

Aug. 21-27 ...... 243,000 137,035 56 
Previous week .. 243,000 148,888 61 
Year ago ....... 243,000 251,098 103 
Two years ago .. 223,320 242,612 109 
Five year average ........--seeere 78 
Ten-year Average .:.......ccseeeee 74 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Aug. 21-27 ...... 146,400 115,000 79 
Previous week .. 146,400 88,297 60 
Year ago ....... 146,400 104,922 72 
Two years ago .. 134,200 94,082 70 
Five-year average .........+++.e88 81 
Ten-year average ..........6-5s005 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


c—BSouthwest*——, ——Northwest*’—, --—Buffalot—, 


-~Combined **—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 21-27 ..... 24,572 229,599 13,923 
Previous week . 23,062 $13,904 
Two weeks ago. 23,096 14,187 
TOGR Sic eetc iw ds 31,958 280,324 16,817 
SOE Vavewetiv ess 31,125 285,449 18,390 
| errr ereer are 21,157 192,024 11,371 
BOGS Nios eds cdcue 27,060 229,737 17,416 
Five-yr. average 27,174 243,427 15,683 


120,809 10,374 89,125 48,869 439,533 
410,070 47,036 
10,007 47,290 
130,628 11,384 97,437 60,159 608,389 
156,939 10,786 78,103 60,301 ~— 620,491 
108,169 7,462 68,480 46,990 368,673 
148,982 11,114 94,683 55,5690 473,402 
133,105 10,224 85,566 63,001 462,098 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





for 13% protein. Demand was good 
for the continued light offerings. 
Wheat markets of the Pacific 
Northwest perked up with entrance 
of the CCC for the first time on new 
crop, Total purchases Aug. 22-26 to- 
taled 246,666 bu., pretty well spread 
out in small amounts for four days. 
However, prices worked up with the 
announcement that the CCC would 
accept offers. Prices reported were 
from $2.11 to $2.12 for aay ott soft 


white wheat. This is the first wheat 
purchased since April 25, when 20,- 
000 bu.—the only purchases in April 
—were taken. Otherwise, wheat busi- 
ness is slow. Enough wheat is com- 
ing out to take care of the slow mill- 
ing business, while feed manufac- 
turers are hot using wheat in their 
mixed feeds; relying on other cheaper 
grains. Harvest is just about com-_ 
pleted. It has been an ideal harvest 
season, with perfect weather. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


NET REFLECTS INDUSTRY TREN 


Earnings of $418,808 Shown in Annual Statement; Divi- 
dend Payments of $1.60 on Common and $4.50 on 
Preferred Total $458,424 for Year 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
$418,808 for the year ending June 30, 
1949, were reported Aug. 26 by the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. Net profit 
a year ago was reported at $1,342,217. 
The figure for the fiscal year 1947 
was posted at $3,108,941. 

Dividends of $458,424 were paid 
in the past fiscal year amounting to 
$1.60 a share on the company’s com- 
mon stock and $4.50 a share on the 
preferred. For the year ending June 
30, 1948, dividend payments were on 
the basis of $5.37 a share of com- 
mon and the regular $4.50 a share on 
the preferred. 

“Net profits were small, reflecting 
the generally unsatisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the in- 
dustry and heavy expenditures on the 
promotion of our packaged mixes,” 
Leslie F. Miller, president of the 
company, pointed out in his report. 

“Throughout the year there was an 
abnormally thin margin between the 
cost of flour and the prices at which 
it was sold as the postwar adjustment 
of flour production to normal de- 
mand proceeded,” Mr. Miller stated. 

Excellent progress was reported in 
the promotion of cake, cookie, roll 
and pie crust mixes, though these 
products do not yet contribute to the 
company’s profits, Mr. Miller said. 
In areas where the name Occident is 
well-known, distribution of mixes is 
on a profitable basis, he explained, 
but in many of the large consuming 
markets, where the brand was not 
previously widely known, progress in 
competition with long-established 
brand names was slower, with volume 
of sales only gradually approaching a 
profitable level. 

Rebuilding of the company’s mill 
at Alton, Ill, destroyed by fire in 
March, 1946, and extensive improve- 
ments and additions to mills at Dal- 
las, Buffalo, Billings and Minneapo- 
lis required the investment during 
the past two and a half years of ap- 
proximately $8 million in plant facili- 
ties over and above insurance re- 
covery on the Alton plant. This heavy 
investment, Mr. Miller explained, re- 
duced the company’s working capi- 
tal to the extent that on Oct. 1, 1948, 
$5 million was borrowed from an 
insurance company at an annual in- 
terest rate of 34%, payable in in- 
stallments over a 15-year period. 

A “reasonably profitable year’ is 
forecast by Mr, Miller. The new crop 
is somewhat smaller than that of the 
three preceding years, he said, but it 
is well above average. However, ‘‘con- 
ditions still prevailing within the 
flour milling industry are not good.” 

Principal corporate officers of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. are: M. R. 
Devaney, chairman of the board and 
vice president; Leslie F. Miller, presi- 
dent and treasurer; M. F. Mulroy, ex- 
ecutive vice president; W. R. Hee- 
gaard, vice president; R. J, Harring- 
ton, vice president; E. S. Decker, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer; L. F. 
Putnam, assistant secretary; T. J. 
Beggs, assistant secretary; M. A. 
Lea, assistant treasurer; Rowley 
Miller, assistant treasurer. 

On the board of. directors are: T. J. 
Beggs, W. L. Brisley,. A. L. Burdick, 
M. R. Devaney, W. J. de. Winter, Sr., 
R. J, Harrington, W. R.. Heegaard; 
A. R. Helm, R. L. Meech, Leslie F. 


Miller, M. F. Mulroy, Betty Sullivan, 
H. R. Ward, S. W. Wells, E. F; Zelle. 

Details of the Russell-Miller state- 
ment are shown in the table else- 
where on this page. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAN 
SIX REGIONAL MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans for a se- 
ries of regional meetings to be spon- 
sored in November by the Associat- 
ed Bakers of Minnesota were made 
at a meeting at the Nicollet Hotel 
here Aug. 26. Schedule for the meet- 
ings is as follows: 

Nov. 1, Moorhead; Nov. 3, Monte- 
video; Nov. 8, Duluth; Nov. 10, Min- 
neapolis; Nov. 15, Winona, and Nov. 
17, Mankato. 

Tentative program plans call for 
presenting reports of the Oct. 15-20 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn, and the 1949 Baking Industry 
Exposition. Servicemen will also ap- 
pear on the program demonstrating 
baking techniques. 

The Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry is cooperating in 
making arrangements for the events. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


D. M. HYMANS, INTERSTATE 
EXECUTIVE, DEAD AT 49 


KANSAS CITY—David M. Hymans, 
49, vice president and director of the 
Interstate Grain Corp., Kansas City, 
died of a heart attack Aug. 23, in 
Emerson, Man. 

Mr. Hymans was riding in a motor 
car driven by his wife, Mrs. Bernice 
Hymans, when he suffered the attack. 
The two, with a daughter, Miss Pa- 


.David M. Hymans 


tricia Hymans, were returning from a 
brief vacation trip in Canada and had 
spent the previous day in Winnipe 
Mr. Hymans became vice president 
of the Interstate Grain Corp. when 
it was formed-as the Lathrop Grain 
Corp. in Kansas City in 1946. Prior to 
that time he was vice president and 
sales. manager of the Houston (Tex- 
as) Milling Co. He began his busi- 


August 30, 1949. 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 80, 1949 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
Cash in banks and on hand y 
and acceptances in process of collection 
Notes and accounts receivable: 
Customers 
Due from salesmen, agents and employees 


$ 1,882,025 
1,287,405 


$ 4,535,389 
72,156 
389,144 


4,996,689 


Less reserve for doubtful accounts 346,354 


4,650,335 
Advances .on grain purchases, etc. 
Inventories: . 

Grain, flour and milifeeds, at market, after appropriate 
adjustment in respect..of open cash grain trades and 
unfilled flour and feed sales ° 

Sundry merchandise and supplies, at lower. of cost or 
MMOPKO wre ceccecenpvescsereetcccepete cute’ acteten’e 

Packages, at lower of cost or market 


913,145 


3,992,181 


2,150,646 . 
» 782,648 6,926,475 
Accrued storage on grain 


365,176 
Prepaid expenses 


487,175 


Total current assets 
Other Assets— 
Investments (at cost) and receivables, less reserve $122,102.... 
Sundry 


16,516,736 


80,781 
13,365 94,146 
Memberships (market value $132,927. including clearing associ- 

ation stock deposited as margins $41,700), at cost or less.... 

Property, Plant and Equipment— , 
Land, buildings and equipment, less reserves $9,003,973 (note 1) 11,416,882 
Furniture and fixtures, at cost, less reserve for depreciation 

$232,710 
Automotive equipment, at depreciated cost 
Construction in progress (estimated cost to complete $14,000) 


65,304 


181,243 
539,925 


935,464 13,073,514 





$29,743,700 
‘ LIABILITIES } 
Current Liabilities— 
Notes payable to banks 
Current instalments on long-term note 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 
Grain drafts outstanding 
Dividends on preferred stock, payable July 1, 
Accrued federai, state and local taxes 


$ 2,200,000 
~ 100,000 
1,810,430 
1,021,718 
41,891 
801,904 


1949 


Total current liabilities 5,975,943 

Long-term 3%% note payable maturing Oct. 1, 1963 (exclusive of 
current instalments set forth above) payable $50,000 on Oct. 
1, 1950, semi-annual instalments of $100,000 each on April 1, 
1951 to Oct. 1, 1952 and $200,000 each on April 1, 1953, to 
Oct. 1, 1963, inclusive 

Reserves— 
For retirement and disability (note 7 
For contingencies 


4,850,000 


1,000,000 1,059,197 
Capital Stock and Surplus— 
4%% cumulative preferred stock: 

Authorized—20,000 shares, par value $100 
each (redeemable at $105 per share plus 
accrued dividends) 

Shares 

20,000 issued—par value 

1,382 held in treasury 


$ 2,000,000 
138,200 


18,618 outstanding 
Common stock: 
Authorized—400,000 shares, 
each 
Shares 
249,000 issued—par value 
14,848 held in treasury 


1,861,800 
par value §25 
6,225,000 
371,200 


234,152 outstanding 
Surplus (note 3 


5,853,800 


10,142,960 17,858,560 





$29,743,700 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND SURPLUS ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1949 


Income before depreciation and income taxes set forth below.. 
Deduct: 

Depreciation of property, plant and equipment 

Provision for income taxes: 


$ 1,408,198 
794,390 


175,000 
20,000 989,390 
418,808 
10,136,982 
" 46,344 


10,602,134 





Net income 
Surplus at June 30, 1948 
Restored from reserve for contingencies 


Deduct: . 
Cash dividends: 
On preferred stock—$4.50 per share 


83,781 
On common stock—$1.60 per share 


374,643 


458,424 
750 


Premium on 150 shares of preferred stock reacquired 469,174 





Surplus at June 30, 1949 (note 3) 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


$10,142,960 


1. Land, buildings and equipment are stated generally at gross valuations shown on 
the predecessor companies’ books, together with subsequent additions at cost, less reserves 
for depreciation (including reserves accumulated by pred nies), obsol 
and a special reser\e substantially equivalent to the excess of the recorded book value of 
properties acquired. over the cost to the company; accordingly, the depreciated amount 
shown in the balance sheet represents substantially the portion of the cost not yet allo- 
cated as a charge against operations, and does not purport to be either a realizable or 
replacement value. 

The reserve for retirement and disability at June 30, 1949, is deemed by the man- 
agement to be ample to provide, at the discretion @f the ent, pensions to employees 
not participating in the retirement plan and disability payments, etc. No addition was 
made to this resePye during the year. Provision for contributions to the company’s re- 
tirement plan during the year under review, which do not include prepayments for prior 
years, has been charged to income. The assets and liabilities of the trust fund do ‘not 
appear in the accompanying balance sheet. 

3. Under the terms of the 34% long-term note, proceeds from sale of stock.are 
available for retirement of other shares of stock, but otherwise payments for dividends 
(except stock dividends) and for acquisition and redemption of stock may not be made 
unless, after such payments, the working capital of the company equals or exceeds $9,000,- 
000 and are also restricted in the aggregate at June 30, 1949, to the amount of $394,634. 
In view of the foregoing, surplus restriction on account of capital stock reacquited and 
held in treasury is not applicable. A dividend of 30¢ a share on common stock, amounting 
to $70,246 was declared July 22, 1949, payable on Aug. 1, 1949, 








ness.career with the Gulf. Oil Co, in 
Houston before entering the milling 
business. He was a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, 


Besides his wife and daughter, Mr. - 
Hymans -is.survived by.-three sisters, . 
Funeral. services were -held in Hous-- 
ton, Texas... -; : 
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Shippers of WHEAT, RYE, 
CORN and OATS, 

FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 


608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Walt F. Mulloy, Mgr. 








280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 























i Cable Address “RAYBAR” 
Soft Winter Wheat Flours MILLING “Hunter’s CREAM” TIDEWATER 
Bare dh ENGINEERS, The Oldest Flour GRAIN COMPANY 
5 Brand in Kansas Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Long Distance Telephone 32 Designers and Builders ap aaagd oa to 
j h Grain Processing Industries oe ee Sdainiibiibt’ oil Sebilling ‘Wandiahidities 
- Allen Smith & Co., Inc. . The Hunter Milling Co. ors prapgadieoa 
memes epee TENNESSEE avhdeh cena Ae emir ais Wellington, Kansas F PHILADELPHIA 6 PA. “BALTIMORE? MD. 






































HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 





Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 
Cream of the West | Crescent 
Castle Canary Corn Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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CHICAGO—Paul Zickgraff, Bakers 
of America Program coordinator of 
fund raising, who contacted bakers 
in all parts of the country during 
late July and August, has returned 
to report that bakers everywhere are 
cognizant of the fact that it is im- 
portant that the baking industry con- 
tinue to sell its products to the con- 
suming public on an industry basis. 

“All of the bakers I visited were 
unanimous in their endorsement of the 
program and in their expression of 
continued support to the greatly ex- 
panded and accelerated program,” 
Mr. Zickgraff declared. “The nation- 
wide consensus of opinion I obtained 
on my travels is positive proof that 
the baking industry will accept and 
support the continuation of the Bak- 
ers of America Program through 
1950-51.” 

He pointed out that it is impera- 
tive that the industry bombard the 
American homemaker with an ag- 
gressive, repetitious and continuous 
story of the industry and its prod- 
ucts if it is to maintain its present 
volume and realize a continual 
growth that will be consistent with 
population increases. 

“Bakers are cognizant of the fact 
that, as an industry, it is time to 
do a real job of selling the industry 
and motivating the consumer to ac- 
cept the baker’s products and indi- 
vidual brands,” he stated. “The. in- 
dustry now realizes that, in order to 
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Support Expected for 1950-51 
Bakers of America Program 


do an effective job of selling, we must 
pace our competitors (other food in- 
dustries) and match their national 
promotional dollars in maintaining 
our position in the food world. 

“Bakers agree that three million 
dollars for a two-year program is a 
minimum for doing an effective job. 
They agree that one-tenth of one 
percent of their 1948 volume is a 
small amount to reinvest in the in- 
dustry we owe so much. I have had 
many bakers tell me they consider 
the Bakers of America Program an 
insurance policy, protecting the fu- 
ture of their business and their per- 
sonal income.” 

Mr. Zickgraff spent nearly a month 
contacting bakers and bakery asso- 
ciations in the East, the South and 
on the Pacific Coast to receive, first 
hand, a consensus of thinking regard- 
ing the program, its effectiveness, its 
need, its timeliness and its potentiali- 
ties. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN GROUP 
BACKS BAKERS’ PROGRAM 


DENVER —The Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. has pleged its “enthus- 
iastic support” to the Bakers of 
America Program and has urged its 
membership to make their financial 
pledges “as quickly as possible.” The 
action was taken recently in a reso- 
lution passed by the association’s 
board of governors. 





UNION STEEL PRODUCTS 
APPOINTS RUMSEY-PERKINS 


ALBION, MICH. — Union Steel 
Products Co., manufacturer of bak- 
ery equipment and wire products, re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., Chicago, to di- 
rect the combined advertising pro- 
grams of the bakery and wire prod- 
ucts divisions. 

Plans call for a continuation of 
schedules for the balance of 1949 with 
an expanded 1950 campaign to cover 
new products being introduced to 
both bakery and industrial fields. 

The USP account had, for over 20 
years, been in the hands of Evans 
Associates, now Glenn, Jordan, Stoet- 
zel, Inc., also of Chicago. 
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JULIUS HENDEL TO SPEAK 
AT SOYBEAN CONVENTION 


HUDSON, IOWA — What world 
trade means toward better prices for 
U.S. soybeans will’ get full attention 
at the forthcoming 29th convention 
of the American Soybean Assn. 

Dr. Julius Hendel, vice president 
of Cargill, Inc.,Minneapolis, will speak 
on this subject, according to George 
M. Strayer, secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 

The convention will be held at Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, Sept. 6-8, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Nicollet. 
Dr. Hendel will appear on the pro- 
gram the afternoon of Sept. 6. He 
recently returned from the Interna- 
tional Association of Seed Crushers’ 
conference at Montreux, Switzerland, 
which was attended by leading oil 
seed processors from all over the 
world. He traveled in a number of 
European countries to check markets 
for soybeans and other oil seeds while 
abroad. 

Others on the program who will 
speak first-hand of European markets 








for soybeans include R. G. Brierley, 
vice ‘president, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Bening, Frankfort, Germany. 

Another speaker closely acquaint- 
ed with Europe will be Col. Stanley 
Andrews, new head of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Col. 
Andrews, who organized the food 
supply for the Berlin airlift, will be 
the main banquet speaker the evening 
of Sept. 7. 

A tour of the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Farm at St. Paul 
and the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
soybean research laboratories will be 
held on the third day of the conven- 
tion, Sept. 8. 
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NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


GREELEY, KANSAS—The Greeley 
Co-op Assn., Greeley, Kansas, has 
disclosed plans to erect a 150,000-bu. 
elevator on the site of present prop- 
erty held in the town. The associa- 
tion’s present storage capacity is 
limited to only 10,000 bu. Chalmers 
& Borton, Hutchinson, is the con- 








- tractor. 
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Future Development 
of Russ-Pakistan 


Trade Discussed 


LONDON—The arrival of a Rus- 
sian trade delegation in Karachi, 
Pakistan, has caused discussion in 
trading circles upon the extent of 
future business between the two 
countries. 

In spite of the fact that post-parti- 
tion problems hindered Pakistan’s 
trade in the financial year 1948-49, 
final figures show that her trade 
balance against Russia amounted to 
more than $5 million. 

Normally self-sufficient in wheat 


and other cereals, Pakistan would 
have had a still better balance but 
for the necessity of making food im- 
ports, estimated at $5.5 million, in 
order to compensate for losses re- 
sulting from adverse conditions at 
harvest time last year when the 
flooding of productive areas dam- 
aged the crop. If the need for food 
grains can be covered from domestic 
resources, thus precluding large im- 
ports, future trade deals will allow 
the importation of capital goods from 
Russia. ; 

Agricultural machinery is men- 
tioned as a major requirement in 
order to further the aim of the 
Pakistan authorities in achieving 
larger harvests with a view to en- 
tering the export grain market. In 
exchange, Pakistan is offering Russia 
tea, jute, hides and skins. 

The excellent harvest forecast by 
observers will assist in reducing the 
demand for imported wheat products. 


The area sown to wheat this year is. 


put at 10,372,000 acres as 

to last year’s figure of 9,715,000 acres, 
an increase of 6.8%. The yield is ex- 
pected to be in the region of 3,797,- 
000 tons against last year’s outturn 
of 3,191,000 tons, an increase of 19%. 
Reports also indicate that the quality 
of the crop is better than that 
achieved last year. 

Food reserves in what is classified 
as the dangerously deficit area of 
East Bengal are being built up rapid- 
ly. The current reserve is now esti- 
mated at 100,000 tons of food grains 
and an increase of 15,000 tons is 
expected to take place shortly. The 
new crop will come on the market 
in December and as a result of the 
plentiful supplies now stated to be 
available, prices are dropping. In- 
flated prices have been in operation 
for some time due to the prevailing 
conditions of scarcity and in some 
areas a drop of more than $2 bu. has 
been reported for wheat. 
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St. Regis Develops 
Pyrenone-Treated 
Paper Flour Bag 


NEW YORK—To meet extreme 
conditions of shipping bakery flour 
into hot, humid, insect breeding areas, 
or for export, a pyrenone-treated 
multiwall paper bag has been de- 
veloped and has successfully under- 
gone commercial flour shipping tests. 

Development of this new multiwall 
bag for the flour industry was an- 
nounced by St. Regis Paper Co. The 
multiwall bag’s outer wall is treated 
with pyrenone, and came about 
through the joint efforts of St. Regis 
and the U.S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., manufacturers of pyrenone and 
a pyrenone treating process. 

“Laboratory tests conducted during 
the past two years, and a recent test 
commercial shipment from a leading 
flour mill to a bakety chain proves 
the pyrenone treated kraft paper bag 
affords 100% protection against in- 
sect infestation and contamination 
of the flour,” according to the St. 
Regis announcement. “Laboratory 
tests were conducted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry and com- 
mercial shipment tests by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.” ; 

St. Regis representatives said the 
untreated, natural kraft multiwall 
bag, of which some 213,300,000 have 
been used to ship bakery flour in the 
past five years, is “completely satis- 
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factory for flour shipments under 
normal conditions. 

“More than 60% of all bakery flour 
now is being shipped in these con- 
tainers,” according to the announce- 
ment. “But in the case where flour 
is subjected to severe shipping haz- 
ards the pyrenone treated bag affords 
the utmost in protection against in- 
festation and contamination—and, 
judging from comments of millers, 
such conditions warrant the use of 
the more expensive container.” 

The commercial test shipment of 
flour-filled pyrenone treated multi- 
walls included loading 900 bags into 
a new, fumigated freight car lined 
with kraft paper. Some 4,000 live 
Red Rust beetles were scattered on 
the bags in one half of the car, 
which was sealed and shipped from a 
Pillsbury mill at Enid, Okla., to a 
Continental Baking Co. bakery at 
Memphis, Tenn. Seventy hours 
elapsed before the car was reopened. 

Pillsbury, Continental and St. Re- 
gis representatives counted 2,361 
dead beetles, and 287 that were either 
in a coma or paralyzed. Of the live 
but barely mobile beetles, none had 
penetrated the outer wall pyrenone 
treated sheet to reach the flour. So 
effective was the treatment that only 
three beetles were able to progress 
to the opposite end of the car, de- 
spite the fact that the beetles could 
fly. 

Technical reports of the test re- 
sults said “‘the number of beetles was 
excessive for test. purposes, all had 
been definitely affected by the coated 
bags, it was simply a matter of time 
before the remaining live beetles 
would have perished,.and not a sin- 
gle beetle was able to get into the 
flour.” 

“The test proves,” the reports con- 
tinued, “that pyrenone treated mul- 
tiwall bags give 100% protection 
against flour infestation during tran- 
sit, and that flour can be delivered 
to bakery mixing rooms in an abso- 
lutely clean condition.” 
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MONSANTO TRANSFERS 


ANNISTON, ALA.—The transfer 
of Miss Elizabeth McKim and T. W. 
Schilb from the Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s Carondelet plant at St. Louis 
to the new Food Technology Labora- 
tories in the phosphate division re- 
search department here was an- 
nounced Aug. 16 by Russell L. 
Jenkins, division research director. 
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DOROTHY THOMAS JOINS 
WARD BAKING CO. STAFF 


NEW YORK—Dorothy Thomas, 
well known throughout the country 
for her promotional work in the re- 
tail bakery field, is now connected 
with the Ward Baking Co. at its 
New York headquarters. She will 
have charge of the training and direc- 
tion of the women’s sales promotion 
staff of the company’s 22 plants. 


Her many years’ association with 
Standard Brands, Inc., and more re- 
cently with Russell Varney, Inc., have 
given her broad experience in coun- 
selling sales personnel and in bakery 
sales promotional work. She has been 
in demand as a speaker at retail bak- 
ers’ gatherings and for consultation 
in individual plants all over the 
country. 
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KROGER CO. SALES DOWN 
Kroger Co. sales declined 4% in 
the four weeks ended Aug. 13, with 
sales totaling $57,660,034. Sales for 
the 32 weeks ended Aug. 13 were 
up 0.5% to $499,146,842. 
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Bigger bread sales volume can only 
be won and held with finer loaf qual- 
ity. You'll find POLAR 
BEAR has no superior 

in the production of a 
La) loaf with maximum 
sales appeal. 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 





OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
* 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 





——FOR SMOOTHER 


BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO «a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
































































Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 


market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


ESTABLISHED 1913, 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE bad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















SAFETY CONGRESS PLANS 
EXPOSITION OCT. 24-28 


CHICAGO — Talks by important 
business leaders in some of America’s 
largest companies will highlight the 
program of this year’s National 
Safety Congress and Exposition, to 
be held in Chicago Oct. 24-28. 

Nearly 12,000 safety-minded per- 
sons from all corners of the U.S. and 
from Canada and other parts of the 
world will meet in Chicago for the 
37th annual convention of the Na- 
tional. Safety Council. 

Gustav Metzman, president of the 
New York Central System; James 
Tanham, vice president for industrial 
and public relations of the Texas Co. 
and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Safety Council; 
James E. Trainer, vice president of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and 
Earl E. Moore, vice president for 
industrial relations of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., will speak. 

A feature of the congress will be 
a labor-management safety sympo- 
sium on what can be done by labor 
organizations and industry to reduce 
off-the-job accidents. Labor’s view- 
point will be presented by James L. 
McDevitt, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor, A.F.L., 
and Harry Read, executive assistant 
to the secretary-treasurer, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

There will be more than 200 con- 
gress sessions on all phases of safety, 
and more than 500 program partici- 
pants will take part in the discus- 
sions. 

Sessions on industrial safety will 
be held at the Stevens, Congress and 
Morrison hotels. Commercial vehicle 
activities will be centered in the 
Palmer House. The Morrison Hotel 
will house the school and college, 
farm and home sessions. Traffic 
meetings will be held in the Sherman 
Hotel, where the public safety expo- 
sition also will be located. The wom- 
en’s activities luncheon will be held 
in the La Salle Hotel. 
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CONSTRUCTION BEGINS 
ON FRASER ADDITION 


HEREFORD, TEXAS — Construc- 
tion was started early this month on 
a new 750,000 bu. addition to the 
elevator owned by the Fraser Grain 
Co. in Hereford, Texas, according to 
an announcement made by Alton T. 
Fraser, president of the company. 
When the new storage is completed, 
capacity of the company will be in- 
creased to 1,750,000 bu. 

Mr. Fraser said that construction 
will be completed by Oct. 1, in time 
to handle the sorghum harvest. The 
new building will be an enlargement 
of the present structure and is being 
built of reinforced concrete. 

In 1939 the Fraser company opened 
a milling unit in Hereford and pro- 
duced flour until early this year. 
The mill has been dismantled and 
now operations are confined to the 
elevator and grain business. Other 
elevators owned by the company are 
located at Amarillo, Canadian, Lautz, 
Leveland, Whiteface and Maple, 
Texas, and Albuquerque, N.M. 




























I ground is too limited to scat- 
ter materials all over the lot, there's 
room upwards for storage in Neff & 
Fry super-concrete stave silos. It’s bet- 
ter anyway to store flowable bulk ma- 
terials out of the weather. 


The construction of Neff & Fry 
storage bins assures service for a gen- 
eration or longer with virtually no up- 
keep expense. The super-concrete 
staves are dense, 

They interlock to form strong, tight 
joints. Each tier is bound with high- 
tension steel hoops. 


Would you like to have our catalog 
which tells the whole story? A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


THE — 
NEFF & FRY 


COMPANY 
CAMDEN, QHIO 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16.000 Rushel« 








“a Hubbard: 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 





All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


Senn Pate 


“The Bea and shows Mills” 


BEARI LINO!IS 











DO BRY'S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 





YUKON, OKLAHOMA 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED and Purity Rotied Oats 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton CO. LIMITED 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON' TORONTO, CANADA 
OF-29NM 


NEW IN NAME ONLY 
i KANSAS CITY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- Board of Trade Bldg. * L.D. 299 
mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 

company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 

service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the OMAHA 

Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets reese e _ Mieohe 651 6 

all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call uncil Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren eau rd, Vice President and Manager 
any of our offices listed on the right. aon eras 


FORT WORTH 


- Bewley Bldg. * Phone 3-3478 
: ae Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel ag ~4 and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Me 


Chor More Than 5O Years 
Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





““WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

RYE FLours 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


ORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "Fr4t° 








INGTON, Mgr. Gra ; 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS e° CANNERS 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 

DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 

Nashville 

Enid 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Seek 

Chicago Columbus ow <9 
Chicago 

St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis 


Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo 


Buffalo Columbus 





Toledo 





Canadian Flour 
Volume Gains 
in Philippines 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that im- 
ports of wheat flour into the Philip- 
pines from Canada and the U.S. in 
the first six months of 1949 amounted 
to 4,050,409 bags of 50 Ib. net, com- 
pared with 2,634,447 bags in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 

‘Following the very heavy January 
arrivals of 1,192,405 bags, imports 
in February, March and April were 
at reduced levels, 242,361, 321,682 and 
353,532 bags, respectively. The tempo 
of imports increased in May (787,006 
bags) and near-record monthly ar- 
rivals of 1,152,423 bags were recorded 
for June. 

Canadian flour gained an increas- 
ing market in the Philippines in the 
first six months of 1949. During that 
period 1,312,986 bags of 50 lb. net 
were imported from Canada as com- 
pared with only 160,000 bags in the 
January-June period of 1948. All of 
the Canadian flour was first-class 
milled from hard wheat.-A large por- 
tion of the U.S. flour arrivals have 
been second- and third-class which 
have been mixed with better grades 
of Canadian. 

Australia has continued to offer 
flour in the Philippine market, but 
no buying interest has been mani- 
fested. The trade reports Australian 
flour was offered in jute bags of 150 
lb. net, which is considered a draw- 
back. Prices also are considered out 
of line. 

One of the main reasons why Ca- 
nadian flour has been moving in vol- 
ume is that prices have been on a 
par or slightly lower than those of 
corresponding U.S. grades, accord- 
ing to USDC. At present the c.i-f. 
Manila value of 100 Ib. first grade 
U.S. flour is $6.90. Under a trade 
agreement between the U.S. and the 
Philippines, no import duty is paid 
on U.S. products. Canadian flour, 
basis 100 Ib. net, now has a cif. 
value of $6.35 to $6.40; in addition, 
it must pay duty of 22¢ per 100 lb. 
Yet even with the duty the Canadian 
flour is underselling that offered by 
the U.S. 
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TRANSIT GRAIN CO. 
GETS FIRST NEW CORN 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS — The 
first carload of Texas new crop yel- 
low corn arrived at Fort Worth Aug. 
24. It graded No. 1 yellow corn, 56.5 
Ib. test weight, 11.5% moisture and 
was bought by Transit Grain Co. and 
brought to this market. The price 
paid was $1.40 bu. delivered Texas 
Common Points, which was equal to 
$1.15 f.o.b. loading point, Adquilla, 
Texas. 

Texas this year is going to have a 
bumper corn crop—more than 50 mil- 
lion bushels on less- acreage due to 
hybrid seed and ideal weather. The 
weather has been perfect as shown 
on the low moisture test of 11.5% 
on this first shipment, the Transit 
company said. 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 





Cable Address: Parrheim 





WZ Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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| Santa-Fe 





All Flour is NOT alike. Nor 
can every mill make equally 
good flour if it chooses. Like 
anything else, milling top quality 
flour requires the best of in- 
gredients to start and the skill 


KANSAS MILLING CO with perfection.” SILK. FLOSS 
with perfection. SILK FLOSS 
: ° and SANTA FE TRAIL will SINCE 


WICHITA, KANSAS meet the most exacting test of } 8 2 4 







FLOURS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALL 
"HASTINGS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


9 ‘ 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuers, Pres. " ‘ ‘ 
ae oe a ae Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francs J. Firzpatnicx, Vice Prés. | 

F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo: 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 









Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristorpHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
















































































































WATERTOWN'S BIG THREE 


A London Publisher, an American Diplomat and a “Flour 
King” Got their Starts in a Small Wisconsin Town 





(Picture and Text Reprinted from the Milwaukee Journal) 


LMOST every town can boast of 
A one boy who went out into the 
world to seek his fortune and 
landed big. But Watertown, Wis., has 
three such boys who put their city 
on the world map. 

Of this trio only one, Joseph Davies, 
former ambassador to Russia and 
Belgium, is still living. The other two 
were Ralph D. Blumenfeld, former 
editor of the London Daily Express, 
who died last year, and Edward G. 
Broennimann, prominent New York 
business man, who passed away in 
July of this year. 

Though the three knew each other 
intimately in their early days in 
Watertown, they were able to get to- 
gether only once in their later careers. 

In May, 1937, at the coronation of 
King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
béth the two Americans called on 
Blumenfeld at his country home, 50 
miles from London. 

In their boyhood days Watertown’s 
culture was still dominated by the 
exiles who came to this country from 
Germany in 1848. R. D. B.’s father 
was a “forty-eighter” himself, a 
friend of Carl Schurz, and founder 
and editor of the famous midwestern 
German weekly, Der Weltbuerger. 
Ralph’s newspaper career began in 
the office of the Weltbuerger, and 
he learned his alphabet at the print- 
er’s case there when only 6. His big 
break as a newspaper reporter was 
an assignment to cover Queen Vic- 
toria’s jubilee for the New York Her- 
ald. This brought him to the atten- 
tion of James Gordon Bennett and 
led ultimately to his distinguished 
career as a British journalist. 

New York City was the scene of 
the major activities and achievements 
of Edward Broenniman, second of 
Watertown’s big three. Mr. Broenni- 
man arrived in New York in 1897 and 
became a leader in the wholesale 
flour business. He was elected vice 
president of the produce exchange 
in 1914, but resigned to serve on the 
Belgian relief commission as assist- 
ant to Herbert Hoover during World 
War I. Mr. Broenniman was head 
of its purchasing department, and 
for one year also buyer for the Red 
Cross. 

@ The Man Who Spent 350 Millions— 
Pop:zarly he became known as “the 
run who spent 350 millions.” His 
able work in procuring supplies for 
the starving in northern Europe won 
him the decoration of the Order of 
the Crown from King Albert of Bel- 
gium. In recent years he was looked 


upon as the dean of the flour trade. 

Edward Broenniman’s father, a 
man of Swiss extraction, was a trav- 
eling sewing machine salesman, and 
young Edward, like Blumenfeld. 
learned his trade early. When his fa- 
ther died suddenly the job of sup- 
porting the widow and five children 
was taken over by the ambitious lad. 
One of his first ventures showed his 
enterprise. Enlarged photographs in 
heavy wooden frames were very pop- 
ular at the time, and Edward trudged 


Davies, is still very much alive and 
in the news at 72. A long list of public 
honors distinguishes his name. He was 
one of the bright young men who 
helped to elect Woodrow Wilson in 
1912 and served the Wilson adminis- 
tration notably as planner and first 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. But, at that time he refused 
diplomatic posts, preferring to stick 
to his very lucrative law practice in 
Washington, where he had a wide 
acquaintance. 

With the return of the Democrats 
to national office in 1933 Davies was 
once more in the limelight. His book, 
“Mission to Moscow,” based on his 
experience as ambassador to Mos- 
cow, set the pattern of thinking about 
Russia during the war. It was made 
into a popular movie. 

Davies has always had the Midas 
touch—even in his marriages. When 
his first one with Miss Emlen Knight, 





Joseph Davies, Ralph D. 
1937 in England on Editor Blumenfeld’s Estate 


through the countryside taking orders 
from farmers. When it came time 
to deliver, he marshaled his two 
young brothers to help him carry the 
bulky pictures. They were to be trans- 
ported by train. He still rode for half 
* fare; his brothers rode free. But the 
pictures filled a number of seats, and 
the trainmen must have looked on 
with amusement while three young- 
sters carried their wares into the car. 
Mr. Broenniman also took orders 
for tea and coffee, worked as paint 
mixer, bookkeeper and salesman in 
a paint store and thus earned his 
way through high school. He ob- 
tained a license to teach in country 
schools on graduating at 16, but be- 
came a salesman instead—first of 
shoes, then of flour. He was em- 
ployed by the Globe Milling Co., 
which is still in existence. For 50 
years he remained an agent for its 
products. 

@ The “Mission to Moscow” Man— 
Third of the Watertown trio, Joseph 





Blumenfeid and Edward G. Broenniman Photographed in 


daughter of a Wisconsin lumberman, 
ended in divorce, he married the 
world’s richest woman, Mrs. Marjorie 
Post Hutton. 

His father was a Watertown black- 
smith who became a wagonmaker. 
His mother, noted for her beauty, 
eloquence and piety, was a Welsh 
Congregationalist preacher, the first 
ordained woman preacher in Wis- 
consin. 

e@ees 
A WORKING WINDMILL—tThe mill 
at Upminster, Essex, England, which 
is being restored by voluntary labor, 
is to be brought into active produc- 
tion. As soon as the work has been 
completed a lease will be granted to 
a working miller on certain terms, 
one of which will be that visitors are 
to be admitted on a number of fixed 


occasions in order that the actual 


operation of a working windmill may 
be inspected. The mill was built in 
1799 and is a good example of a smock 
mill with some particularly good 














technical features. The  boat-shaped 
cap has a deep petticoat and carries 
an external inspection gallery, while 
the iron windshaft is from an old 
post mill. The sack loading device on 
the stage round the first floor is un- 
usual and the universal joint in the 
main shaft on the bin floor, together 
with the ingenious construction of 
the great spur wheel, has excited the 
interest of windmill experts. 


G. E.S. 
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A sample of Canadian wheat, which 
was shipped to Great Britain more 
than 50 years ago to form part of 
an exhibit during the Diamond Jubi- 
lee of Queen Victoria, has been re- 
turned to Canada for germination 
tests and possible display purposes. 
After the celebration the component 
parts of the display were distributed 
to those specially interested and the 
wheat was secured by a London man 
who has kept it during all the in- 
tervening years. He recently called 
at Canada House with his treasure 
thinking it might be of some use or 
possible interest and this accounts 
for the fact that it is being returned 
to Canada. The tests will undoubt- 
edly raise the ghosts of a lot of 
mummy wheats from Egypt's tombs 
but may just as .readily lay them 
with new evidence as to the viability 
of wheat seed. 


Archeologists tell ‘us that for 
many, many years, Man roamed 
through the prehistoric forests and 
plains and sought out his food from 
the animal kingdom. He did not cul- 
tivate any food crops. True, he 
doubtless sampled the fruits and ber- 
ties which he encountered by reason 
of his travels but it did not occur 
to him to cultivate and domesticate 
any of the plants. It has been esti- 
mated that this wise animal spent 
400,000 years on earth before he 
discovered the value of seeds. 


Baron de Tott, a Nineteenth Cen- 
tury historian, writing of affairs in 
Turkey in the preceding century, 
said: “It was the custom, when 
bread went to famine prices, to hang 
a couple of bakers.” Turkey also 
had a novel manner-of dealing with 
a baker convicted of selling under- 
weight or adulterated bread. He was 
nailed to the doorpost of his shop 
by. his ear. 
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DOUBT REFUTED 


Who deems that miracles belong 
To time’s lost yesterday, 
Let him now look on fields that were 
But speared with green in May. 
Let him ponder in September 
Wheat being harvested; 
Let him spend a silver coin 
For a loaf of bread. 
Ethel Romig Fuller 
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STICKING TO THE LAST 
O paraphrase an old adage, the baker should 
stick to his peel. This comes sharply to mind 
in contemplating current events. Two big ven- 
tures by bakers into the field of flour milling 
have come to an end—unlamented, probably, by 
any one concerned. 

' A few months ago, Omar, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Omaha, Neb., sold two mills, one in 
Omaha and the other in Denver, with a total daily 
capacity of 4,500 sacks. A few days ago the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., with general offices in Phila- 
delphia, disposed of flour milling properties in 
Davenport, Iowa, having a capacity of 2,400 sacks. 
This company at one time, operated mills in Staf- 
ford, Kansas, and Frederick, Md., in addition to 
the one at Davenport, to supply flour for its bak- 
eries. It was a pioneer in this dual manufactur- 
ing role. 

Persons with only a casual knowledge of flour 
milling and commercial baking have often been 
heard to ask why bakers did not generally op- 
erate mills—and even vice versa. The fact that so 


few have ever done so is one answer, implying 


that neither millers nor bakers have considered 
such a combined operation likely to be profitable. 
Now the fact that two of the most prominent 
ventures of this kind have been terminated after 
a long period of trial provides another and a bet- 
ter answer, implying that they didn’t work to the 
entire satisfaction of their promoters. 

There are, of course, basic reasons why the 
two operations should not succeed under a single 
management and as a single enterprise. They are 
closely allied, flour being the baker’s principal 
raw material, but each is highly specialized as to 
manufacture, and the mechanics. of merchandis- 
ing are entirely different. The Omar mills were 
not operated exclusively to supply Omar bakeries, 
and thus encountered the latter difficulty. Both 
encountered the other one, and at the same time 
a much more formidable circumstance, the char- 
acteristically low cost of flour purchased in the 
open market under the highly competitive con- 
ditions that prevail in the flour industry. No bak- 
er can afford to make flour, even for his own use, 
at such prices as have been available in recent 
months, or even at the average prices of less 
competitive periods. 

We have occasionally heard a miller wishing 
out loud that he was in the baking business, and 
doubtless some have toyed with the idea of get- 
ting in at least with their left hands, but this no- 
tion has never really taken hold.on them. Mill- 
ers who yearned for closer contact with the ulti- 
mate consumer have generally found enough of 
an outlet in the breakfast cereal business—or in 
flatirons, maybe. 

There are a few baker-millers left, but in 
the main their operations are so specialized as 
to make them competitive only in a small way, 
or not at all, with commercial milling. Continental 
Baking Co. has a plant at Kansas City, Kansas 
(the Rosedale mill), with a capacity of 3,200 sacks 
of whole wheat flour milled to somewhat fas- 
tidious specifications (the Earle process). National 
Biscuit Co. has mills at Toledo, Ohio, Cheney, 
Wash., and Carthage, Mo., with a total capacity 
of 22,200 sacks. Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., operates 
mills at Grafton, Ohio, Kansas City, Kansas, and 
The Dalles, Ore., total capacity of 10,750 sacks. 


Bon Ton, a Montana bakery chain, has a 250-sack 


mill at Bozeman. 

Clearly the two recent divorces indicate un- 
happiness in the type of industrial matrimony 
that brings the baker into direct competition 
with his principal supplier of raw materials, and 


. it may be taken for granted that such romancing 


is not likely to show any increase in popularity. 

Historically, the bakery-that-runs-a-mill is a 
throwback to ancient times. Commercial milling 
made its appearance as the first operation in the 
manufacture of bread. When both milling and 





baking were household tasks, and even when 
commercial baking began, the association was en- 
tirely natural. It was natural, too, that flour should 
remain in this association long after the begin- 
ning of commercial milling for milling technology 
was of slow growth and flour for many centuries 
enjoyed a sellers’ market in a perpetually hungry 
world. But when once the product of the mill was 
in sufficient surplus, cheapened by improved proc- 
esses and the pressure of competition, bakers of 
old, as now, found better profit in doing what all 
good shoemakers are supposed to do. 


eee 
FAR FROM MONOPOLISTIC 


LOUR is a long way from being in any sense 
a monopoly. This is made clear from findings 
and conclusions of the Federal Trade Commission 
resulting from a long study of “the concentration 
of productive facilities” in the U.S. Details of the 
commission’s report appear elsewhere in this issue. 

FTC appears to have acquired authority for 
continuing investigations of the extent and seri- 
ousness of concentration on an industry-by-indus- 
try basis. The current report deals with informa- 
tion covering 26 manufacturing groups. Included 
are grain mill products made by flour, feed and 
cereal mills. Included also is the baking industry, 
subdivided into bread and biscuit manufacture. 

Net capital assets—land, buildings and equip- 
ment—were selected as the measuring stick. Sales 
and total assets were rejected for various reasons 
as being less illuminating. It was considered that 
net capital assets would not “significantly over- 
state the concentration of the productive poten- 
tial.” At best, it is admitted, the figures, although 
carefully compiled and tabulated, are no more 
than estimates. 

Extreme concentration in many industries was 
reported, including the manufacture of biscuits, 
crackers and pretzels. Few industries exhibited a 
higher degree of concentration than biscuits and 
crackers, the largest company—National Biscuit— 
owning almost half of the industry’s net capital 
assets and the three largest controlling nearly 
70%. In bread making the concentration was 
found to be relatively low. 

Flour milling appears in what is denominated 
the “moderate” concentration group, comprising 
those industries in which approximately 60% 
control is held by from 11 to 15 companies. The 
grain mill products division turns up with 56.6%, 
the two largest milling companies, Géneral Mills 
and Pillsbury—accounting for 22.3% of the net 
capital assets of all corporations classified in the 
grain-mill products industry. Concentration ratios 
for individual products, derived from 1937 Census 
Bureau figures, are somewhat lower than the de- 
gree of concentration for the industry as a whole 
as computed on the assets basis. White wheat 
flour turns up with 31.1%, semolina 61.3%, bran 
and middlings 28.4%, other feeds and screenings 
20.9%. FTC adds an older figure derived from a 
much-quoted but rather sketchy report to the 
79th Congress to the effect that in 1934 three mill- 
ing companies produced 29% of the nation’s to- 
tal flour output. 

There is no secret anywhere about the con- 
solidation movement in the flour milling industry 
which has taken place since World War I 
through mergers, purchases and building ex- 
pansion. The rapid, continuous and fairly uniform 
shrinkage of the industry’s numerical and capacity 
dimensions since the great building spree of the 
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last quarter of the Nineteenth Century is also 
well known and understood. The movement prob- 
ably has still some distance to go, though ob- 
viously it must end somewhere soon, for there 
are now only about two thousand mills surviv- 
ing from a one-time count of 25,000. 

But it is too soon to cry monopoly. Milling, in 
the market place, is still too intensely competi- 
tive and corporate earnings are too small to 
encourage materially greater concentration. These 
circumstances have served in the past quarter 
of a century to keep outside capital from invading 
the milling field. Should they change such capital 
certainly would venture in. 

@®e es 

Louis Bromfield, the agricultural novelist and 
gentleman farmer (the kind of gentleman farmer 
who is actually able to make farming pay), says 
the Brannan agricultural plan is “probably the 
greatest sucker trap ever presented to the Ameri- 
can people.” He thinks the motives for it are 
merely political “in the good Pendergast tradi- 
tion of ‘taking care’ of the ‘farm vote.’” In his 
opinion—and it is one we have recorded here 
before—the only real solution to our agricultural 
problem is better farming, with higher profits for 
the farmer and lower prices for the consumer. 
The more a farmer raises per acre, says Mr. 
Bromfield, the less it costs him and the lower the 
price for which he can profitably sell his product. 
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BAD FAITH IN GOVERNMENT 


HE public outcry against continuance of the 

wartime excise taxes grows apace. It is gen- 
erally agreed that these taxes should be abol- 
ished in the interest of sustaining business equilib- 
rium. But Congress says there isn’t time before 
adjournment (though Congress has acted upon 
even weightier affairs — declaration of war, for 
example—in a matter of minutes, and right now 
the tax-originating branch of it is on a month's 
vacation). Congressional leaders fear a presiden- 
tial veto (though Congress has dared vetoes often 
enough before). Thus the welfare state philosopher 
in the White House, needful of every nickel in the 
tax kitty and covetous of more, controls the 
situation. 

Outside the administration junta there is lit- 
tle dispute over the practical aspects of the 
nuisance tax problem, but neither in nor out of 
the administration does there seem to be a proper 
understanding and appreciation of the moral as- 
pects which should govern the matter. When the 
excise taxes were set up in the revenue bill of 
1943 the American people were told apologetically 
that this pocketbook assault was a temporary 
expedient made necessary by the demands of an 
all-out, two-front war, and it was specifically 
agreed that. the taxes would be removed six 
months after the end of the war. VJ- and VE- 
days occurred four years ago, and still the ad- 
ministration is in default on its promise. 

The revenue aspect of the excise taxes was 
less considered when they were enacted than 
their expected effect upon consumer buying of 
materials which it was desirable to conserve for 
war purposes. They were effective in this respect, 
and were a definite curb upon inflation. But 
with characteristic inconsistency the totalitarian 
mind in Washington now fails to grasp the logic 
that the proven efficiency of the excise taxes in 
slowing down wartime consumer buying is the 
chief practical reason for discarding them now, 
and that their removal could be expected to have 
exactly the opposite, highly desirable effect of 
stimulating the present retarded flow of goods 
into consumers’ hands. 

To get back to the moral aspect — as we 
should and must — no government can act too 
quickly in a matter of keeping faith with its 
people. The government that is dilatory convicts 
itself of bad faith, and a government that refuses 
to act at all, when it can and should, surely is 
not a good government. 









































































Fallowed Land for 1950 Wheat 
Seeding Up Over Million Acres 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —.A re- 
cent report on crop and soil -condi- 
tions in the Great Plains shows that 
11,651,673 acres of land were fallowed 
for the 1949 wheat crop and that 
12,915,504 acres are being fallowed 
for the 1950 crop. The report of a 
year ago shows that 10,377,419 acres 
were fallowed for the 1948 wheat 
crop. The increase in the number of 
acres being fallowed for the 1950 
crop as compared with the number 
fallowed for the 1949 crop took place 
in every state in the region, with 
the exception of Oklahoma and Wy- 
oming, according to R. I. Throckmor- 
ton, dean and director, Kansas State 
College. 

“Rainfall conditions since Jan. 1 
have been moderately favorable, ex- 
cept in Montana and North Dakota. 
There are 47 counties in the region 
where rainfall for the first six 
months of the year was below nor- 


mal, and it was above normal in 257 
counties. The report of July, 1948, 
shows that during the first six months 
of that year, rainfall was below nor- 
mal in 128 of the 387 counties that 
reported and that it was above nor- 
mal in 116 counties. 

Soil moisture conditions are fair to 
good on crop land throughout the 
region except for some areas in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota .and Texas. Sum- 
mer-fallowed land, in general, is well 
supplied with moisture, except for 
some areas in Montana. Soil moisture 
conditions are in general better than 
they were a year ago. 

There are 86 counties in the region 
that reported serious damage from 
grasshoppers, as compared to 41 
counties a year ago. Light damage 
is expected to occur in 251 counties. 
Control measures have been success- 
ful in many areas. From present in- 
dications, grasshopper infestation will 
continue to be serious next year. 





SCALE MILLING, BAKING 
TESTS SET FOR SEPT. 15 


WALLA WALLA,. WASH. — The 
commercial scale milling and baking 
tests of two experimental wheats 
from Washington and one from Ore- 
gon will be held at the Pioneer Flour 
Mills Co. of Island City, Ore., Sept. 
15-16 under the auspices of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. in cooperation with the ex- 
periment stations and the milling in- 
dustry of the region. 

Originally scheduled for Sept. 29, 
the date has been changed to facili- 
tate the distribution of seed by the 
experiment stations of these varieties 
for fall planting and increase in the 
event they prove satisfactory in 
milling and baking performance, ac- 
cording to Robert O. Fletcher, field 
secretary of the crop improvement 
association. 

Final approval and release of these 
new varieties rest largely on their 
quality factors of mill and bake shop 
performance. Their agronomic su- 
periority in several respects has al- 
ready been proven. To be a good 
wheat, a variety must have the com- 
bined feature of zood agronomic, 
milling and baking behavior. Two of 
the wheats are of the common white 
type and the other is a white club. 
All three varieties are adapted to 
white wheat producing areas and 
are of winter habitat. The varieties 
also carry a considerable amount of 
smut resistance for which they were 
primarily developed. 

All persons directly interested in 
the conduct and outcome of the tests 
are invited to attend the millings on 
these two dates and an informal din- 
ner the evening of Sept. 15 at the 
Sacajawea Hotel in LaGrande. Hotel 
reservations are to be made indi- 
vidually. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MARKETINGS UP 


TORONTO — Wheat stocks and 
marketings were higher in Canada 
this month than in August, 1948, the 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 
Stocks in store or in transit in North 
America at midnight Aug. 11 totaled 
52,892,700 bu. compared with 35,- 
778,200 on the corresponding date a 
year ago. Farmers in the prairie 
provinces marketed 2,695,000 bu. 
wheat during the week ending Aug. 
11. This brought the total for the 
crop year to date to 4,036,300 bu. 
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against 2,443,800 in the like period 
of the preceding crop year. Overseas 
export clearances on wheat during 
the week ending Aug. 11 totaled 3,- 
232,700 bu. compared with 1,955,300 
in the same week last year and in 
the cumulative period 5,319,300 bu. 
compared with 3,029,700. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI PAYS $1.25 
MINNEAPQLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend ‘of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock, payable Oct. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 9. This is the 
40th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills 5% preferred stock. 
— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GEORGE CHOW ELECTED 
CHICAGO—George Chow, Chicago, 
was recently elected to membership 
in the Chicago Board of Trade, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Richard F. Unhimann, president of 
the board. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


2nd Feed Industry 
Show Scheduled 
for June, 1951 


MILWAUKEE — The second Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show will be 
held June 4-6, 1951, at the new Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Arena, according to an 
announcement by David K. Steen- 











--bergh and Eldon H. Roesler, co-man- 


agers. The 1951 date was selected de- 
spite the fact that many who at- 
tended the first show urged holding 
such an event every year. 

However, it had been previously 
announced that no show would be 
held in 1950, so the managers re- 
fused to repeat the event in succes- 
sive years. The first show, held June 
6-8, 1949, drew registered attendance 
of 1,854, but actually well over 2,000 
were in attendance because many did 
not register. Exhibitors and those 
who attended praised the event 
highly. 

Some consideration was given to 
holding the show some place other 
than Milwaukee, but after weighing 
the various arguments it was decided 
to repeat in Milwaukee, which is 
easily accessible by air and rail and 
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ge factor which played heav- 
ily in Milwaukee’s favor is the new 
Milwaukee Arena which wil] be avail- 
able next year. This structure is espe- 
ciaily designed for exhibits such as 
the National Feed Industry Show and 
is connected with the Milwaukee 
Auditorium. The new building will 
provide more than 60,000 sq. ft. of 
space on one level. In addition, space 
will be available in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, where the show was held 
in 1949, if needed. 

While no space for the show will 
be sold until later in 1950, National 
Feed Industry Show headquarters is 
already busy getting out publicity 
and planning special promotions for 
the event, 

In deciding on 1951 as the year for 
a second feed show, survey cards sent 
in by those who attended the first 
show were a governing factor. Most 
cards indicated that such an event 
should be held each year, but this 
was not considered practical because 
of the fact that firms which exhibit 
might not have enough new material 
to show each year. However, with 
a two-year lapse, practically all ex- 
hibitors will have something new to 
put on display, thereby increasing 
interest in the show. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


July Production of 
By-Product Feeds 
Off Slightly 


The production of grain by-product 
feeds in July was down slightly from 
the June output and totaled a little 
less than 639,000 tons, the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
market news service reports. This 
compares with 753,000 tons produced 
in July last season. 

The outturn of wheat millfeeds in 
July was about 76,000 tons less than 
a year ago, and amounted to 400,000 
tons. The output of rice millfeed to- 
taled about 7,000 tons in July, against 
less than 3,000 tons a year ago. 

July production of gluten feed and 
meal was about 63,000 tons, or a lit- 
tle larger than last season. Distillers’ 
dried grain production in July was 
only about half as large as last sea- 
son and amounted to 13,500 tons. The 
brewers’ dried grain outturn was a 
little larger than last season and to- 
taled about 26,000 tons. 

Alfalfa meal production dropped 
off materially compared with July a 
year ago and totaled less than 129,000 
tons. Peanut oil meal production, the 
only oil seed meal for which data are 
yet available, dropped to 5,000 tons 
in July. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


BOYD-CONLEE CO. BUYS 
FOX GRAIN & FEED CO. 


SPOKANE — Transactions have 
been completed here for the pur- 
chase of the Fox Grain & Feed Co. 
by the Boyd-Conlee Co., also of this 
city. J. W. Fox, past manager of the 
Fox Grain & Feed Co., will retire 
from the feed business. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIF= 
QUAKER OATS PAYS $1.75 


CHICAGO—The Quaker Oats Co. 
has declared a dividend of $1.75 a 
common share, payable Oct. 10 to 
stockholders of record Sept. 12. The 
company paid a like amount in Oc- 
tober, 1948, and followed with pay- 
ments of $1.25 in January, 1949, $1 
in April and $1.50 in July. 
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Interim Corn Loans 
90% July 15 Parity 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Aug. 24 an- 
nounced that interim loans on 1949- 
crop corn will be available to farmers 
prior to the determination of fina! 
support prices at 90% of the corn 
parity price as of Oct. 1, 1949. . 

The interim rates are based on 90% 
of July 15 parity with 4¢ bu. de- 
ducted as a safety margin against pos 
sible changes in parity between now 
and Oct. 1. 

The department has supplied in 
terim corn loan rates by counties 
to state Production and Marketing 
Administration committees in Okla 
homa, Arkansas and Texas, and upo: 
request by state PMA committees i 
will supply rates to other states 
where need exists for these figures 

The interim rates for Oklahom: 
vary by counties from $1.38 bu. to 
$1.42 bu.; for Arkansas $1.43 to $1.56 
and for Texas from $1.38 to $1.42 
Differences between these interim 
rates and the final rates to be an 
nounced in October will be settled 
upon maturity of the loans. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANAGERS CHANGE POSTS 

VANCOUVER — Appointment was 
announced during the week of Adam 
Galger as new manager here for Ca- 
nadian Bakers, Ltd. Mr. Galger, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the com 
pany, comes from Calgary where he 
has been manager, for four years. 
J. D. Leiper, manager here for the 
past two years, becomes manager at 
Calgary. Mr. Galger started with the 
company 25 years ago in Regina, An- 
nouncement of the changes was made 
by A. D. Ross, general manager and 
director of Canadian Bakers, Ltd. 
which headquarters here. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAKE BAKING COURSE 
PLANNED IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., is 
sponsoring a 24-week supervisory de- 
velopment course on cake baking in 
collaboration with the New York 
Board of Education. 

The course, starting Sept. 27, will! 
consist of one lecture each week from 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the lecture room 
of the National Biscuit Co. The cost 
will be $25 or less per person. The 
lecturers are all experts in their re- 
spective fields and hold responsibl« 
positions in the baking industry. 

The first supervisory development 
course offered by the club dealt en- 
tirely with the science of bread bak- 
ing. This second course will be de 
voted entirely to the science of cak« 
baking and will cover all importan'‘ 
phases from receiving ingredients t 
the finished cake, plus simple cos' 
accounting, sanitation and personne 
training. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. A. SMITH DEMONSTRATES 
FOR OKLAHOMA STUDENTS 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—C. A. Smith 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Dallas, recent] 
conducted a three-day demonstration 
for the students and staff of the bak- 
ing department of Oklahoma A, & M 
College here. Mr. Smith discussed th« 
use of prepared cake, sweet dough 
and doughnut mixes manufactured by 
Pillsbury for use by bakers. 
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entennial Flouring Mills Co. 













NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 





GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS | 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 

» PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

> CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

s BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE +- WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 





Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTr1e, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastzxn Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx OrTy 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER. WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 























The Standard Others 
ities ai Mack “Sweet Cream” 
se 99 
Waite Swan || Very Best 
FLOUR Quality Flours 
serincreiy mnziwc | |W, J, JENNISON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. C. L. 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE = | Sponge Cracker Flour 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 




















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS ACME RYE 
pf 20m whidoname ate FLOUR 
The Morrison Milling Co. All Grades 
Denton, Texas FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
Emphatically Independent WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 


MILLS CO. 
Arkansas City, 


Capacity 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


14,000 Sacks Daity 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
One Ideal source of supply for all your flour pace 


FAMILY * BAKERS 





* CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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‘CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO — Canada is steadily 
working out the details of her devel- 
opment of the natural resources in 
oil, coal and other products which 
are known to be widely and richly 
available in her northern regions for 
industrial uses. It is many years since 
these resources were first discovered 
and put upon the national waiting 
list. Exploring scientists from both 
Canada and the U.S. have been 
watching northern Canada for a long 
time with a view to development lat- 
er. This is now in sight. 

American and Canadian explorers, 
scientists and industrialists are busy 
on this job. Though the late war 
and its aftermath may have slowed 
up the new Canadian field the need 
for natural products such as northern 
Canada now has in sight assures in 
due course the capital and the enter- 
prise to make development a success. 

Although it has always been under- 
stood in both countries that northern 
Canada would one day become a 
source of supply for oils, minerals 
and other such things, it was not un- 
til the resources then in production 
within the U.S. began to show signs 
of depletion that these new areas at- 
tracted attention. They are now re- 
ceiving widespread scientific study 
with a view to their early use. The 
capital and skilled labor will follow. 
There is no doubt in the minds of 
any who know the possibilities of the 
new Canadian development as to the 
ultimate outcome. This new. develop- 
ment in Canada will bring about a 
new picture in the West with regard 
to production of foodstuffs, including 
bread. 


CANADIAN GOODS 
TO EUROPE 


Figures published by the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce reveal 
that up to July 31, 1949, ERP partici- 
pating countries have been author- 
ized to purchase commodities valued 
at $785,459,776 in Canada with funds 
provided by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. This figure, 
which is cumulative from the incep- 
tion of ERP in April, 1948, includes 
$22,840,000 representing purchases 
made during the month of July. Ship- 
ments to the U.K. amounted to $648.8 
million, of which $304.4 million cov- 
ered bread grain authorizations. 
Nineteen countries and territories 
purchased goods in Canada through 
ECA. Total bread grain authoriza- 
tions amounted to $315.7 million. 


CANADA OPENS NEW 
FOREIGN OFFICES 


Since the war, Canada’s trade 
commissioner service has steadily ex- 
panded until today there are 90 
senior officers and assistants working 
abroad from offices located in some 
forty countries, according to a state- 
ment issued by C. D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce. This expan- 
sion has permitted a more intensive 
examination of some of the smaller 
and lesser-known markets with a 
view to finding new customers for the 
products offered by Canadian export- 
ers, who are forced to look for new 
markets for their merchandise. This 
is of importance to flour millers who, 
through loss of many old established 
markets because of dollar shortages, 
are now confronted with the problem 
of finding new outlets. Frederick 
Palmer, former commercial counsel- 





By A. H. Bailey 


lor at Stockholm, Sweden, will open 
a new office this year in Manila, 
Philippine Islands. Maurice Belanger 
will be transferred shortly from his 
post as commercial secretary in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, to open an office 
in Madrid, Spain. 


FARM ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS 


Payments under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act this year are expected 
to total $17 million. This sum will 
be received by some 70,000 farmers 
in southwestern and western Sas- 
katchewan, and eastern Alberta. The 
1949 season will mark one of the 
heaviest payment years since the 
Federal PFA Act was passed 10 
years ago, according to R. F. Mc- 
Gregor, PFA director. 

Of the total, it is estimated that 
$13 million will go to 50,000 farmers 
in Saskatchewan. The payments will 
cover 1,700 townships in that prov- 
ince. In Alberta farmers in 1,000 
townships numbering some 20,000 will 
receive about $4 million under the 
claim. It is not anticipated that any 
payments will be made to farmers in 
Manitoba. Payments are made to 
farmers in townships whose wheat 
vields are 8 bu. or less per acre. 


DROUTH AREAS 
TO GET AID 


The government of Saskatchewan 
will assist farmers in the drouth 
stricken regions of that province, to 
obtain seed grain and feed for live- 
stock. It is urging farmers to obtain 
their requirements as soon as pos- 
sible. Regarding feed grain for live- 
stock, the government will assist to 
the extent of half the cost of inward 
freight. Regarding seed grain, it was 
announced that the Saskatchewan 
government would share the carry- 
ing charges on wheat seed held in 
elevators with the municipalities and 
the local improvement districts. The 
Canadian Wheat Board has agreed 
to withhold shipments from the 
drouth areas at the request of the 
municipality providing the board does 
not have to pay carrying charges. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WHEAT BOARD OUTLINES 
GRAIN SHIPPING RULES 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week issued instructions 
to the trade on the movement of all 
contract grades of wheat, Alberta 
red winters, and the toughs and 
damps of these grades, from all sta- 
tions in western Canada into export 
position, the only exception being at 
terminals that are unable to accom- 
modate the tough and damp grades. 

From all stations in Alberta ex- 
cept those with a freight differential 
in favor of Fort William, and also 
from stations in Saskatchewan with 
a l¢ freight differential in favor of 
Vancouver, these grades of wheat 
will be shipped to the Pacific Coast. 
From all other stations in western 
Canada the shipments will be to 
Fort William-Port Arthur. All other 
grades of wheat including durums 
and off grades, such as rejected, and 
srnutty, etc., will be shipped to the 
Canadian lakehead. 

These instructions do not apply to 
wheat specifically ordered by the 
board’s Calgary or Winnipeg offices 
to be shipped to mills. Mail orders 





will continue to be given preference. 

The board also advises that re- 
gardless of the above instructions, 
shipments will, until further notice, 
continue to be made to Churchill, 
from staations with a favorable 
Churchill freight differential. The 
shipping season at Churchill does not 
close until early October. 
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ELEVATORS GIVEN RULES © 
ON IMPORTED U.S. GRAIN 


WINNIPEG — The procedure for 
handling U.S. grain imports in all 
categories through eastern Canadian 
elevators during the crop year 1949- 
50, has been outlined by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board to the grain trade 
as follows: 

An over-all allocation of space will 
be made to eastern elevators for the 
handling of U.S. grain. Each eleva- 
tor with such an allocation will then 
have the right to decide whether the 
incoming U.S. grain is taken for stor- 
age, consumption or in transit for re- 
export. In accordance with the deci- 
sion reached at a meeting held in 
Montreal Aug. 25, the allocation may 
be exceeded up to Sept. 30, provid- 
ing sufficient space is retained for 
the handling of Canadian grain. On 
Oct. 1, the quantity of U.S. grain 
in store must be down to the eleva- 
tor’s allocation. 


_ August 30, 1949 


The importer or must se- 
cure a permit from Canadian 
Wheat Board and should arrange 
with the unloading elevator or ele- 
vators to certify that the shipment 
is within the over-all allocation of 
space from the board. This certifica- 
tion must accompany the applica- 
tion for a numbered permit from 
the wheat board. The  applica- 
tion should also list the quantity and 
kind of grain, the port(s) of load- 
ing and. unloading and the dates 
thereof, and whether the grain is for 
consumption, storage or prompt re- 
export. When a numbered permit is 
issued it will be transmitted by the 
board to the unloading elevator and 
to the Canadian customs authorities. 
The latter will not authorize unload 
unless the permit is in order. 
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EXPORTS WHEAT, FLOUR 
TOP 4 MILLION BUSHELS 
WINNIPEG — Export business in 

Canadian wheat and flour last wee: 

topped the 4 million-bushel mark, ani 

included the equivalent of about 370 - 

000 bu. in the form of flour. The la!- 

ter went to Venezuela, West Indie;, 

Philippines, Hong Kong, Cuba and 

the Belgian Congo. 

The wheat sales included just ov: r 
3 million bushels to the U.K., whi'le 
Belgium and Ireland took almo:t 
220,000 bu. between them under the 
terms of the International Whe:t 
Agreement. 

Class 2 sales were in ‘excess of 400),- 
000 bu., with Turkey taking almost 
340,000 bu. Switzerland took a sma!l 
amount, while the remainder was 
made up of scattered lots going to 
several destinations. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — The Argentinians are 
beginning to feel the cold as far as 
their trade relationships with the 
importing countries are concerned. 
This fact, a source of pleasure to 
many European traders whose coun- 
tries have had. to pay extortionate 
prices for wheat, corn and other 
agricultural products over a long pe- 
riod of time, is revealed in the re- 
cently published accounts of the 
Trade Promotion Institute for 1948. 
For the first time since this bulk 
selling organization came into being 
there are indications of a dwindling 
in earnings which some observers say 
must be expected when a sales mo- 
nopoly overreaches itself and loses 
what has hitherto been a dominating 
position in the world markets. 

By buying agricultural produce, 
cereals coming second only to meat, 
from home producers at low prices 
and selling on the export markets at 
high prices it has still been possible 
to show a profit. Such a system re- 
quires little business acumen but the 
profit is less than half that claimed 
to have been earned in 1947 when 
Miguel Miranda was chief of the or- 
ganization. The new profit is placed 
at $116 million, compared with the 
previous high of $260 million. 

The tendencies limiting the insti- 
tute’s current earning capacity in- 
clude the dominant fact that the 
international sellers’ market in agri- 
cultural commodities has been weak- 
ening and in making export sales the 
authorities have had to adjust their 
ideas to comparative levels and have 
been forced to bring their prices into 
line with those charged by less ava- 
ricious competitors. 


By George E. Swarbreck 





Within the country itself, costs of 
production have been rising and, ai- 
though the government compensated 
farmers by raising buying prices, 
there was some show of reluctance on 
the part of producers ‘in meeting the 
demands for increased production 
Lacking incentive, the agricultura!- 
ists showed their dissatisfaction with 
state control and thus revealed one 
of the main weaknesses resulting 
from the entry of governments into 
the province hitherto reserved for 
experienced business men. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the trends during the current 
year will cause government profits 
to dwindle even further, and as 4 
result the Argentinians will be com- 
pelled to conform to world prices 
they are to make sales at all. So far 
there is no sign of this happenin: 
on a big scale yet, the price of whee! 
being indicative of the situation. I1 
spite of the competition provided bv 
the other exporting countries th° 
price of wheat offered to Europe ani 
importing countries is still way ovt 
of line and thus unattractive to an 
country able to use dollars for Nor‘. 
American purchases. 


ARGENTINE FLOUR 
SALES DROP 


Sales of Argentinian flour to Euro 2 
have never been large. Recently r- 
leased figures show that during tl: 
current year 1,600 280-Ib. sacks ha\° 
been shipped to European countri:s 
while to other than coun- 
tries the score is 12,800 280-lb. sack-. 
For the equivalent period last year 
total shipments amounted to 24,80) 
sacks but none of this went t2 
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q "Europe. Britain is a substantial buy- bread in order to cover himself for 


- er of Argentine millfeed, and some _ the increased cost. For a loaf weigh- 
_ provision was made for shipments ing 28 oz. called in Britain the 2-lb. 
- under the recently signed trade agree- loaf, the retailer can charge a pre- 
' ment. Nothing had been received in mium of 1¢ provided that it is com- 
_ Britain up to June 30, 1949, but dur- pletely wrapped and sealed in waxed 
~ ing 1948, the total imports amounted paper or cellulose film. No extra 
- to 72,229 tons, a figure which in- charge will be allowed for wrapping 
- cluded some miscellaneous feed but bread in ordinary paper at the time 
' did not include any grain as such. of sale, although on the grounds of 


e hygiene the Ministry of Food rec- 
_ BREAD WRAPPING ommends that bread should be so 
= CURBS TO BE LIFTED 
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wrapped whenever possible. Wrap- 
_ The restrictions on the sales of Pers, the ministry points out, need 
= sliced bread, machine wrapped bread not specify the description, weight 
‘- or bread wrapped in specially pre- or ingredients of the contents or the 
Es pared paper will be lifted in Britain name and address of the packers. If, 
‘from Oct. 30, 1949. A baker will be however, a wrapper or advertisement 


allowed to charge extra for wrapped claims directly or by implication that 
vitamins or minerals are present in 


the bread, a quantitative statement 
of the vitamin or mineral content 
must be shown. Bakers are also urged 
‘i to take care that wrappers do not 
VE falsely describe the bread or make 
misleading statements about its na- 
ture, substance or quality or its 
nutritional or dietary value. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Oable Address; “Wowace” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


MOOD 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


OATMEAL 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL «+ TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG + VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 








EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Fiour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Bxcellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 
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India Attempts Switch from Wheat 
Diet; Various Admixtures Planned 


LONDON — An officially inspired 
statement by the government of In- 
dia expresses concern at the switch, 
apparent in recent years, from the 
hitherto exclusive diet of rice and 
millet to imported wheat and other 
cereals. Wheat products, accepted un- 
willingly some years ago, have now 
become the popular diet of a large 
proportion of the people. The trend 
became apparent when the Japanese 
took over the major rice producing 
areas of the east during the war, 
forcing the authorities to import 
wheat and other cereals from the 
western hemisphere. 

Economic necessity, by which is 
meant an acute shortage of foreign 
currency for making purchases in 
Canada, the U.S. and Australia is 
quoted as the reason for cutting 
down the consumption of wheat 
products. 

The Central Food Ministry at New 
Pelhi has initiated a campaign which 
is expected to have profound effects 
on the eating habits of the popula- 
tion. It is claimed by the authorities 
that the diet of the Indian people 
now contains a much larger propor- 
tion of wheat and other cereals than 
that of other advanced countries. 
If the cereals in the diet could be 
substituted by a percentage of sub- 
sidiary foods, the need for food grain 
imports would be proportionately re- 
duced. A wider use of tubers like 
sweet potatoes and tapioca and 
fruits like bananas and papayas 
would, it is stated, improve the nu- 
tritional standard of the people. 

A subsidiary food production com- 
mittee has been set up to examine 
ways and means of diverting interest 
from wheat to the recommended 
foods. The authorities are of the 
opinion that the noncereal foods give 
a higher calorie yield to the acre 
than rice or wheat. The campaign 
is expected to follow the lines adopt- 
ed in Britain during World War II 
when people were persuaded to eat 
less bread and more potatoes with 
the declared purpose of reducing the 
severe pressure on shipping space. 
The resulting diet, the Indian offi- 
cials point out, was inevitably duller 
but the population as a whole was 
better fed. 

Critical observers, however, look 
upon the campaign as political propa- 
ganda put out by the government in 
order to save foreign currency and 
deny that the foods suggested are 
better for health than the wheaten 
products which have assisted in rais- 
ing the general standard of health 
in India. 

The government’s scheme, which 
has already been put into effect, is 
to convert sweet potatoes into flour 
and to mix it with wheat flour. 
Groundnut flour is also to be pro- 
duced as a substitute for wheat flour. 
Arrangements are in hand to build 
dehydrating plants for tapioca and 
to convert this into flour for admix- 
ture with wheat products. 

The officials recognize that many 
people will be reluctant to approve 
the new departures in the makeup 
of food supplies but it has been 
stressed that India is fighting a war 
for economic freedom and only by 
reducing the necessity for imports 
will economic stability be attained. 

In spite of the efforts to dispense 
with the use of wheat as much as 
possible, Indian scientists are still 
endeavoring to increase domestic 
yields. A new type of wheat, suitable 


for cultivation in high altitudes, has 
been evolved by the East Punjab 
Department of Agriculture. Research 
conducted into wheat breeding has 
resulted in the development of a new 
type which yields 125% more grain 
than the indigenous variety. It also 
ripens earlier than the local wheats 
of the Kulu Valley. This earlier 
ripening characteristic is of particu- 
lar importance to farmers, as it will 
enable them to harvest their crops 
before the onset of the monsoons. 
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FRENCH MILLS COMPLAIN 
OF MILLFEED SURPLUSES 


PARIS—The French milling indus- 
try is alarmed at the difficulties 
which will have to be faced later in 
the season in disposing of surplus 
mi'llfeed, expected to be available as 
a result of the excellent harvest just 
gathered. 

The millers’ association has writ- 
ten to the government pointing out 
that many difficulties will be en- 
countered in finding suitable mark- 
ets for millfeed. Under current con- 
ditions there is little domestic de- 
mand for these products, while fore- 
casts of potential demands indicate 
that the position is not likely to im- 
prove in the near future. Hitherto, 
a profitable export market has as- 
sisted in lifting the surplus besides 
helping to maintain prices at a steady 
and remunerative level. 

No further export outlets are ap- 
parent at present, the only buyer 
being Israel, stated ‘to be in the mar- 
ket for about 3,000 to 4,000 tons. 
Britain, formerly a buyer, is ex- 
pected to obtain all required supplies 
over and above that obtained from 
the production of the home mills 
from Argentina under the recently 
signed trade agreement. Other coun- 
tries are also well supplied by their 
own millers and as a result French 
traders expect to be left with large 
stocks on their hands. 

Other traders make the point that 
the increasing tendency in Europe to 
reduce flour extraction rates from 
their present high levels will mean a 
reduced demand for imported mill- 
feed in view of the greater availabil- 
ity from local resources. 

The French millers expect that the 

extraction rate in Britain, at present 
85%, will be reduced shortly, a step 
which will nullify any optimistic 
forecasts that France may be called 
upon to supply the balance of re- 
quirements not available in the Ar- 
gentine. 
_ Since the situation might well be 
disastrous for the industry, the gov- 
ernment is being pressed to find out- 
lets abroad for millfeed and to en- 
courage the trade as much as pos- 
sible. 
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Ww. C. COOK APPOINTED 
BY MARRA’S BREAD, LTD. 


TORONTO—W. C. Cook has been 
appointed general manager of Marra’s 
Bread, Ltd., Amherstburg, Ont. Mr. 
Cook is well known throughout the 
baking industry as a result of his for- 
mer associations with Christie’s 
Bread, Ltd., and Purity Baking Co., 
Ltd. More recently he organized a 
consulting firm for the baking indus- 
try and specialized in solving baking 
problems in many parts of North 
America. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 


: Millfeeds registered a mild 
recovery from the low points of a week ago 
despite a none too broad or active demand. 
Eastern mixers and jobbers were fair buy- 
ers of bran and standard midds. for quick 
shipment and showed interest in the de- 
ferred positions at about the spot basis. 
Offerings of both bran and middlings by 
mills were not pressing, although milling 
operations were being stepped up by better 
shipping directions on flour sold late in 
July for shipment after Sept. 1. Quotations 
Aug. 29: bran $39.50, standard midds. $42, 
flour midds. $48.50, red dog $51 ton, Min- 
neapolis. 


Dulath: Demand steady; trend lower; 
supply adequate; pure bran $40.50, standard 
bran $39.50, standard midds, $42; flour 
midds. $48.50, mixed feed $44.50, red dog 
$51. 


Kansas City: The milifeed market at 
Kansas City moved at a sluggish pace and 
was destined to go into September at near 
the seasonal low. Offerings of feed were 
not heavy, but a slow demand kept values 
from any actual advancement. Quotations 
Aug. 29, Kansas City: bran $35@36, shorts 
$42.50 @43. 


Hutchinson: Milifeed skidded sharply to 
rnap the trade out of a lethargy that ex- 
isted while prices held firm. On the break 
buying expanded and all offerings were 
readily absorbed. Prices hit a new low, 
with bran quoted at §$35.50@36, Kansas 
City basis, gray shorts $42.50@43. 


Fort Worth: Quotations Aug. 28: bran 
$42@43, gray shorts $50@51 delivered TCP; 
about $2 lower on bran and $4 lower on 
shorts, compared with a week previous. 
Demand was fair and sufficient to about 
absorb current offerings. 


Salina: Demand is slow with bran $1.50 
ton lower and shorts $4 ton lower. Sup- 
plies are ample to take care of trade needs. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $35@ 
35.50, gray shorts $42@42.50. 

Wichita: Demand for milifeed is fair, 
with offerings adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $36, shorts $43. Prices 
on bran were unchanged to 50¢ ton lower, 
shorts declined $3 ton, compared with pre- 
ceding week. 


Oklahoma City: Feeds declined and closed 
$1.50 lower on bran and $3.50 lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran $38 
@39, mill run $40.50@41.50, shorts $45@46. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Denver: Both bran and shorts have been 
showing somewhat more strength in the 
last few days. Supplies are readily avail- 
able at this time. Quotations: bran $37.50, 
shorts $44.50. 


St. Louis: Demand for feed showed a 
slight improvement. Prices are slightly off 
from previous close. Bran was down 60¢, 
gray shorts 50@75¢ lower. Offerings were 
ample. Quotations: bran $38.75@39.25, gray 
shorts $45.75 @46.25 spot, delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. ; 

Buffalo: Wheat millfeeds. have shown fur- 
ther weakness with demand in Buffalo fall- 
ing short of the supply. There is little 
promise of a turn, but more of the local 
buyers are indicating a friendlier feeling 
to ownership about these levels. Quotations, 





f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $46@46.50, standard 
midds. $47@48, flour midds. $54@56, red 
dog $55@56. 


Philadelphia: Except for scattered pur- 
chases by those needing the commodity 
for immediate uge, the local millfeed mar- 
ket continues to idle along. Supplies are 
reported to be more than adequate for 
current demand and some observers think 
they detect signs of ap easy undertone 
in bran and standard midds. However, Aug. 
27 quotations are all unchanged from the 
previous week, with bran at $54, standard 
midds. at $57 and red dog at $65. 

Boston: Early moderate prico gains were 
wiped out in the Boston market and at the 
close values were $1 to $3 below the pre- 
vious week's closing levels. Spring bran 
lost $3 while middlings dipped $2. Mixed 
feeds and red dog were more resistant los- 
ing $1.50 and $1 respectively. Dealers re- 
ported buying interest quickened consid- 
erably with the most recent decline, al- 
though transactions continued to be of lim- 
ited proportions. Quotations: spring bran 
$49, middlings $53, mixed feeds $52.50, 
red dog $60. 


Pittsburgh: The local millfeed market 
declined both in prices and demand last 
week. Supplies are ample. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: bran $50.30@53, standard midds. 
$56.30@58, flour midds. $57@59.30, red dog 
$59 @59.30: 

New Orleans: Milifeed prices are register- 
ing a steady decline, with both bran and 
shorts considerably lower. Sales are being 
held to replacements by both mixers and 
jobbers, with no interest in booking for 
future shipment, although a slightly strong- 
er trend is noticeable on September. Bran 
$45 @45.50, shorts $52@652.60. 


Seattle: The market on millfeed reached 
the season's low last week, when immedi- 
ate shipment feed sold for as low as $40 
ton, delivered common transit points. This 
price was very hard to find towards the 
end of the week as the pressure was off 
the milis as far as inventories were con- 
cerned and some mills reported an in- 
crease of from $1 to $2 over the above 
price. Montana feeds have been coming 
into this market at $1.50 premium over 
local feeds. Future bookings have had some 
interest, as buyers feel that prices are 
about at the low, since the increase in flour 
orders has not been sufficient to develop 
a surplus of feeds. Feeding has picked up 
and will continue te do so from now on. 

















































































September-October milifeed is being quoted 
at $42 and $43 ton Coast basis. 

Ogden: Milifeed declined $1 the past 
week, with buyers reported backing away 
from the high prices. Plants are working 
to capacity seven days a week, with book- 
ings running to the end of September. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run, $41, 
middlings $46; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $48, middlings $53; to California: 
red bran and mill run $48.50, middlings 
$53.50, f.0.b. San. Francisco and Los An- 
geles. : 

Portland: Mill run, August $40, Septem- 
ber $42; middlings $45@47. 

Toronto-Montreal: While the export mar- 
ket is draggy, all surpluses are being taken 
care of in domestic market. Quotations: 
bran $57, shorts $59, middlings $62, net ; 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight a 
ears, Toronto-Montreal. j 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continue; 
very slow, but some export business is 
helping to prevent any major breaks in th: 
price market. Quotations have been recedin: 
slowly recently and there was a furthe: 
decline of 50¢ ton during the past week 
The export business is confined almost en 
tirely to the Hawaiian Islands and furthe 
business to that area is expected to be con 
cluded shortly under the new government 
controlled longshoring setup at Honolulu 
Domestic consumption has been held dow: 
by the abundance of green feed follow 
ing the wet summer and also the re 
duction in the poultry population, whic} 
is, in turn, a reflection of the loss of ex 
port markets for eggs. Cash car quota 
tions: bran $53.55, shorts $55.55, middling 
$57.55. 


Winnipeg: Demand continues good for th: 
total output of all types of millfeeds i: 
western Canada, with the eastern province: 
continuing to take the bulk of the smal! 
supplies. Some small quantities from A\l- 
berta mills are moving into British Colum 
bia. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran $50, shorts $52; smal! 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouse: 
$3 extra. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Rye flour values are about 
unchanged from a week ago, with trading 
still of very light volume. Quotations Aug 
29: pure white $4.15, medium $3.95, dark 
$3.65 sacked, Minneapolis. 


New York: Small routine orders of rye 
flour went through, but buyers placed no 
volume business. Pure white patents $4.35 
@ 4.60. 


Chicago: There has been no change in 
the rye flour market. -Prices were un- 
changed to slightly higher, but buying con 
tinued slow. Only the steady small lot 
purchases were reported. Directions wer« 
fair. White patent rye $3.95@4.20, medium 
$3.75@3.90, dark $3.10@3.50. 

Buffalo: The rye flour trade is still quiet 
as buyers from bakeries and warehouses 
continue to stand on the sidelines, purchas 
ing only what they need for a scant few 
days in advance. Quotations Aug. 27, f.0.b. 
Buffalo: white $4.80@4.85, dark $3.70@ 
3.75, medium $4.60@4.65. 


Philad : A moderate advance. in 
the price of rye flour has further discour- 
aged buying of that commodity since the 
majority of consumers have complained 
for some time that it is too costly. As a 
result, dealings are at a virtual standstill, 
with the likelihood they will remain that 
way until something develops to encourage 
purchasing. The Aug. 27 quotation on rye 
white of $4.55@4.65, is 10¢ sack above 
that of the previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to 5¢ up 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white $4.55, medium $4.45, dark $3.55, 
rye meal $4.30. 

Pi : Rye flour sales continue light 
with only the usual steady buying of smal! 
lots. Directions are fair. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: white rye, fancy No. 1 $4.45 
@41.52, medium  §3.97@4.15, dark 
blended $5.60, rye meal $3.82@3.96. 
aor” Pure dark rye $4.70, white ry« 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto- Montreal: 








Little movement of 
these products is reported in domesti: 
or export markets. Quotations Aug. 27 
rolled oats in 80-ib. cottons $4.25; oatmea! 
in 98-lb. jutes $5.15, f.0.b. Toronto o1 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal tradc 
remains seasonal, with domestic sales smal! 
and only oddments going for export. Quo- 
tations Aug. 27: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.65 in the three prairie provinces; oat 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $4.80 Aug. 29; 20-oz. packages $3.10 case. 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Aug. 20, 1949, (000’s omit- 








ted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo ........ 15 e's 309 . 
Afloat vs es ‘ 
New York oe ee oe ee 
Totals ........ 15 ae 309 
Previous week .. 





50 e 
Aug. 21, 1948 ... 35 «1,226 
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ARNOLD 
one” es 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 

















DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 











BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 


"Rnead 34 the 
Stap, of Life™ 


: THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 




















SUPERIOR KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
QUALITY WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
aamempentse oe The Williams Bros. Co. KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. poping tomate 
Lincoln, Nebraska Se Gh partes Sede et een. 
ee PILES PEAL aa oe C J 
BAKERY FLOURS 
BIG BOY ‘ Mrcudanae an Uusen Farrington Uo. 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











¢ Grain Merchants -+ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


- CINCINNATI O. 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour DeLuxe ~- 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











The [outhweste YN 


Labeoralouer 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
409 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











NEW ORLEANS - 


WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


MENTE & CO., Inc. 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Increase Your Repeat Business 





isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


SAVANNAH — HOUSTON 


Refer to 
Dept. DP8-2 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
| LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
jAKS ciry , MINNBSOTA 


MILLING WHEAT 





oat Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 



















Ash for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, mrSsOURT 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
BAKING DEMONSTRATION 











PLANNED IN VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA.—A demonstra- 
tion of baking techniques in the pro- 
duction of coffee cake, puff and Dan- 
ish pastries and cakes and cake dec- 
orating will be sponsored Oct. 12-13 
at the John Marshall Hotel here by 
the Virginia Bakers Council. The af- 
fair is scheduled during the Virginia 
Food Trade Market Week, according 
to the announcement by Harold K. 
Wilder, executive secretary of the 
council. 

The demonstrations will be conduct- 
ed by the following service men: 
Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., on 
coffee cake; Paul Pfrommer, Durkee’s 
Famous Foods, on puff and Danish 
pastries, and Paul Muller, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., on cakes 
and cake decorating. 

The tentative schedule calls for 
two-hour sessions each morning and 
each afternoon, with an evening ses- 
sion Oct. 12 which will be devoted to 
cake decorating. Open forum discus- 
sions on various phases of baking 
such as costs and bakery merchan- 
dising will also be held. 

Bakers from states other than Vir- 
ginia are also being invited to the 
demonstrations, Mr. Wilder § an- 
nounced. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN MEETING NOV. 14-16 


NEW YORK—tThe annual meeting 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel here Nov. 
14-16. 

The 1950 mid-year meeting of the 
association will be held at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.. 
June 29-July 1. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AMF PAYS 973éc 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of American Machine & Foundry 
Co. has voted the regular quarterly 
dividend of 97%¢ a share on the 
3.90% cumulative preferred stock, 
payable Oct. 15 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 30. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














NAMED MANAGER 


ST. FRANCIS, KANSAS—Richard 
Patton, formerly with the Darby 
Grain Co., Colby, Kansas, has been 
named new manager of. the St. Fran- 
cis (Kansas) Grain & Feed Co. He 
replaces Earl Davis, manager of the 
St. Francis firm for the past four 
years. 


SWANS DOWN caxe'tiour 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


‘INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 











Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities .. . 
from the choice of the 
- nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Hill 














STER MILLED 


Spring Whest — 
CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 















seccceccososecooes 


PERCY KENT 
weer SIGS. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Flour 


Wheat 
Poreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
PY ERT AER AEE LITE PLONE LEY VE" PPO TRS 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Ww Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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‘Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New-York, vacationed briefly in 


- Brookfield, Mass., with Mrs. Frank 
_ and their daughter, Abby. 


of * 

Miss Florence Russ, assistant in 
the office of H. J. Greenbank & Co., 
New York flour distributor, Aug. 25, 
celebrated her 35th year with the 
company and its predecessor, Bogert 
& Greenbank. Ernest Buchow and 
Jeremiah A. McNair, the members of 
the firm, presented her with a mar- 
casite lavalier and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of their appreciation of her 
service, . ‘ 


L. E. McCown, vice president and 
sales manager, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, was a visitor on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade on 
Aug. 27, 

x 


Rogér Blessing, manager of south- 
ern sales for Larabee Flour Mills Co., - 
Kansas City, has been visiting the 
trade in the Carolinas. 

& 

Ben 8S. Hargis, eastern sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, returned last week from 
a sales trip to eastern markets and 
to visit the West Virginia Bakers 
Assn. convention at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Aug. 18-20. 

& 


Charles A. Barrows, assistant ex- 
port sales manager, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, left last 
week for a business trip to New York. 
He will then go on to Puerto Rico. 

* 

Don A. Stevens, vice president and 
director of grain operations, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor among the New York flour 
trade. 

e 


Joseph Kaswan, New York flour 
broker, has left for a vacation in the 
Adirondacks. He will return shortly 
after Labor Day. 

® 


Adolph John Bartke, N.V.V. Feed 
Corp., was elected to membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange at 
its recent meeting. 

s 

L. E. Collier, Mrs.. Collier and their 
daughter Helen were in Kansas City 
Aug. 26 en route to Toledo, where 
Mr. Collier has assumed the new po- 
sition of superintendent of the Na- 
tional Milling Co. Mr. Collier stopped 
in Kansas City to discuss business re- 
garding the Association of Operative 
Millers with Donald 8S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. Mr. 
Collier is vice president of the AOM. 

s 

John A. Repetti, manager in New 

York for King Midas Flour Mills, 


Minneapolis, has returned to the of-. 


fice after a brief absence for an 


eS 
Joseph C. Beaven, president, P. L. 
Wiiee'c vice president, Standard 
ing- Co., Chicago, and John W. 
Shaw, president John W. Shaw Ad- 
vertising Agency, were in New York 


recently for an advertising and sales 
meeting of the company. 
co 
W. P. Majo, vice president of Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
left recently on a business trip which 
will take him through the Dakotas’ 
and Montana’s wheat country. 
® 
Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a short 
vacation with his family, which is 
spending the summer at Manitou, 
Colo. 
* 


E. B. Sewell, manager, Willis Nor- 
ton Co., Wichita, and his family are 
on a vacation trip in southern Colo- 
rado. 

* 


Eldon H. Addy, division sales di- 
rector, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
is on a trade trip which will take 
him to various points in Illinois. 
R. J. Lawrence, also division sales di- 
rector for the Kansas Milling Co., is 
on an extended trade trip in the 
southeastern states. 


J. M. Pate, Augusta, Ga., flour bro- 
ker, is spending a few days in De- 
troit, his former home, accompanied 
by Mrs. Pate and daughter, Susie 
Mae. Miss Alice McCain, Mr. Pate’s 
assistant, is vacationing at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

& 


Charles C. Thoms, since 1944 man- 
ager of the Milwaukee branch of the 


_ National Biscuit Co., and associated 


with the firm since 1903 is retiring 
Sept. 1-as local manager. After a 


_preliminary clerkship in Milwaukee, 


National moved Mr. Thoms to Ham- 
mond, Ind., in 1907; elevated to a 
district managership, he continued 
in the manager’s post at Cleveland, 
where he stayed 12 years; at Kansas 
City, Pittsburgh, and, eventually in 
1935 in Chicago. Five years ago he 
asked for transfer to Milwaukee, his 
“starting point,” in line with his forth- 
coming retirement. Succeeding him 
will be John W. Karm, native of 
Green Bay, Wis., and with National 
for 25 years. He comes from Kansas 
City, where he has been manager. 
® 

Joseph Freschi, Mound City Maca- 
roni Co., St. Louis, and his wife are 
spending their summer vacation in 
northern Minnesota, as has been their 
custom for the past several years. 

7 

Al V. Imbs, president of the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, visited 
the trade in Kansas City this week. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and A. James Sowden, vice 
president of the milling firm, and 
their families have been vacationing 
in Colorado. 

« 


William B. Lincoln, president, Wol- 
cott & Lincoln, Inc., Kansas City 
grain firm, and Mrs. Lincoln -cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary in Kansas City Aug. 23. The 
golden anniversary of their marriage 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 


50 years ago in Faribault, Minn., was 
climaxed by a dinner given by their 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gunnard A. Johnson. Mr. John- 
son is a vice president of the com- 
pany which operates the Great West- 
ern elevator in Kansas City and has 
a well-established futures and cash 
business on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Mr. Lincoln has been in the 
grain business for a half century and 
is a past president of the Kansas City 
board. 
* 


E. D. Knowles, grocery products di- 
vision, General Mills, Inc., Spokane, 
Wash., is returning to the coast after 
a visit with relatives in Toledo. His 
son, in the U.S. Navy, is making the 
trip with Mr. and Mrs. Knowles. 

& 

Soren Egekvist, president, Ege- 
kvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
cently returned from a four months’ 
trip abroad during which he visited 
relatives in Denmark. He also toured 
other parts of the Continent, Nor- 
way and Sweden with his own auto- 
mobile. He returned to England by 
way of the Arctic Circle on a “Mid- 
night Sun Cruise.” 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Beatty, 
Winter Park, Fla., are on a vacation 
in Minnesota, visiting their daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Lee F. 
Pratt, Minneapolis. Mr. Beatty was 
formerly secretary of the Miller Pub- 








lishing Co., northwestern editor of 
The Northwestern Miller and editor 
of The American Baker. 

s 


T. T. Zimmerman, vice president 
and sales manager for the Whitewa- 
ter (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., left 
for an extended visit with the mill’s 
connections in southeastern states, 

oe 

Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a fort- 
night’s vacation in Mexico City. 

& 


Harold Pease, Altus, Okla., secre- 
tary and sales manager of the Leger 
Mill, has returned from a trade trip 
in northern Texas. 

% 


John Chain, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., has motored with his fam- 
ily to Utah for a two weeks’ vacation. 

ce 

John W. Zipoy, Minneapolis branch 
manager of the feed and soy divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Mrs. 
Zipoy, have announced the arrival 
Aug. 18 of Linda Susan, who weighed 
in at 7 Ib. 11% -oz. 

+ 

G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been away from 
his office for the past three weeks 
because of illness. He is in Eitel Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis. 





U.K., Portuguese and Dutch 
Colonies Among Flour Buyers 


Export flour markets were ex- 
tremely dull last week, with very lit- 
tle inquiry from either Latin Ameri- 
can or European points. A few small 
lots of flour were sold to wheat pact 
nations under the subsidy program, 
but Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration buying was negligible and in- 
terest from other buyers was very 
slow. Higher ash export grades 
bounded up under the influence of 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration buying and the covering of 
the recent business with Israel. 

Small subsidized sales were made 
to United Kingdom colonies, Portu- 
guese colonies, Venezuela, Norway 
and Netherlands colonies. Outside of 
this business a few additional cars 
were sold by southwestern mills to 
such countries at Guatemala and Cos- 
ta Rica, but inquiry from Latin 
America has fallen off considerably 
in the past two or three weeks. 

Export straights have advanced 10 
@15¢ sack within the past week and 
clear types are up as much as 50¢ 
sack. Recent export sales of clears 
have ranged up to $4.10 Gulf, while 
the PMA buying went at a top of 
$4.24 Gulf, 

Subsidy rates have strengthened 
within the past few days and a new 
nation, Egypt, was welcomed into the 
group of nations which is working 
urider the International Wheat 
Agreement. Other countries have un- 
til Oct. 31, 1949, to ratify the agree- 
ment. 


The proposed legislation to provide 


funds for the ECA with which to fin- 
ance the subsidy program is still in 
the planning stages in Washington 
and with the adjournment of the 
House until late September, passage 
of the bill will be further delayed. 

This matter has tended to hold up 
purchases by such countries as Italy. 
However, two circular letters have 
been distributed by this nation to 
mills, one asking for samples of 70% 
extraction, 50% ash, 10.50%. pro- 
tein flour and the other stating that 
Italian flour will be packed in 12-oz. 
jutes this year. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


100 GRAIN MEN ATTEND 
CLYDE MORTON PARTY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Nearly 
100 millers and grain men attended a 
farewell party near Hutchinson Aug. 
27 for Clyde Morton, retiring man- 
ager of the Farmers Cooperative 
Commission Co., Hutchinson grain 
firm. J. R. Marts, long associated 
with Mr. Morton, and Jack Stevens 
of the Stevens Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
were co-hosts. 

Guests included groups from Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, Enid, Okla., Alva, 
Okla., and nearby Kansas cities. The 
party was held at the Marts farm. 

Mr. Morton retires Oct. 1 after 27 
years with the company. Jarfies Dean, 
formerly of Garden City, Kansas, has 
moved to Hutchinson to join the 
company. Mr. Morton’s membership 
on the Hutchinson Board of Trade 
has been transferred to Mr. Dean. 
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Wheat Flour Output Down 9% 





258.4 MILLION SACKS PRODUCED IN 
CROP YEAR, CENSUS BUREAU SAYS 


June Production Estimated at 19.9 Million Sacks Against 17.2 Mil- 
lion for May—Mills Operate at 66.9% of Capacity in June 
—Rye Grindings Up Strongly 


WASHINGTON—The annual out- 
put of wheat flour for the crop year 
(July 1-June 30) amounted to 258.4 
million sacks, compared with 283.6 
million sacks for the corresponding 
months of the 1947-48 crop year, a 
decline of 9%, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

June production of wheat flour was 
estimated at 19.9 million sacks. This 
was slightly above the May output 
of 17.2 million sacks, but was 13% 
less than the 22.8 million sacks pro- 
duced in June of last year. Flour mills 
operated at an average of 66.9% of 
capacity during June. 

Wheat grindings in June were esti- 
mated at 45.9 million bushels com- 
pared with 39.6 million in May; wheat 
offal output was 386,700 tons, about 
58,000 tons more than in May. 

Mill flour stocks at the end of 





JUNE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for June, 1949, with comparisons, as reported 
by the Bureau of Census, U.S. Department 





of Commerce (in sacks, 000’s omitted): 
June, June, June, 
State— 1949 1948 1947 
California ....... 415 366 409 
Colorado ........ 346 481 432 
Georgia ......... 35 46 74 
Illinois .+....... 1,033 1,178 974 
Indiana ......... 355 326 327 
A Perrerrrr 3,166 4,096 4,074 
Michigan ....... 371 385 348 
Minnesota ...... 2,298 2,493 3,220 
Missouri ........ 1,938 2,096 2,096 
Montana ........ 268 395 342 
Nebraska ....... 492 610 648 
New York ...... 2,465 2,695 2,793 
North Dakota .. 215 292 405 
err 681 735 584 
Oklahoma ...... 1,024 1,128 1,186 
oo Se eas 392 380 685 
Bee ov deeeee cs 1,457 1,824 1,962 
i a ee 305 317 283 
Washington ..... 818 1,047 1,036 
Wisconsin ....... 214 197 224 
Other states .... 1,619 1,940 2,069 
TORE c's oh 0.5 ae 19,907 22,827 24,171 


Data through June, 1947, represent actual 
production as reported by mills, regardless 
of size; those for subsequent months are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Esti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total production 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1947. 


the crop year June 30 amounted to 
4.5 million sacks, approximately 1.7% 
of the yearly production of wheat 
flour. The change in stocks from 
June 30, 1948, indicated a_ slight 
decline from 4.6 million sacks in that 
period. 

These figures are based on reports 
received from 425 mills which report 
monthly to the bureau, adjusted to 
represent the output of*1,100 mills 
which report annually. The 425 mills 
account for about 96% of the entire 
U.S. wheat flour production and the 
1,100 mills are believed to account 
for 98%. An annual release for 1948 
on flour milling products with adjust- 
ed monthly figures for 1947 and 1948 
to represent additional firms located 
in the 1947 Census of Manufactures, 
will appear shortly. Figures in the 
current census. series will also be 
revised to present all known mill pro- 
duction of flour. 

Mills reporting for June ground 
375,000 bu. of rye and produced 170,- 
000 sacks of rye flour, compared 
with 141,000 sacks in May and 167,- 
000 sacks in June of last year. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 





Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1949— 7-000’s omitted— 
SURG. 04 avtsivuee 375 170 1,879 
MOY vorveceesi 312 141 1,550 
BR 6c vec ceius 307 138 1,575 
March .ccccees 388 174 2,061 
February ...... 403 184 1,980 
January ....... 379 166 2,230 
1948— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 - 129 2,234 
August ....... 410 179 2,313 
FUT co ckscccces 332 145 2,051 
SUMS he cvisitass 377 167 2,138 
May 326 143 2,024 
April 440 201 2,164 
March 423 196 1,982 
February . «+ 488 228 2,270 
January .....+. 348 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 .. 4,671 3,072 26,447 
tS see eee 4,198 1,856 23,628 
2986. .ccevcs 6,725 2,489 33,925 
8046) cw cees 4,431 2,004 21,364 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1949— 
DBRS — 6:dinis 6 o'50.8 ts 45.862 19,907 386,657 
ere 39,573 17,152 334,365 
APTA. ccrvcceces 39,168 17,007 330,126 
March ......s.. 46,420 20,178 388,055 
February ...... 45,300 19,760 377,296 
January ....... 61,274 22,383 424,801 
1948— 

December ...... 51,488 22,487 427,310 
November ...... 62,3835 22,887 434,261 
October ........ 65,355 24,156 461,952 
September ..... 53,771 23,402 451,015 
August ........ 57,362 24,940 478,262 
SOF e Sevarwcrece 65,664 24,179 466,902 
TOMO cocsscsese 62,416 22,827 438,162 
WERT a vccccosecs 51,883 22,670 430,408 
AMPH 2 ccccceees 50,288 22,079 422,334 
March .......++ 49.631 21,768 416,510 
February ...... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 55,141 24,174 460,890 


Daily Wheat 

24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction Ib. of lb. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity offiour of flour (%) 
1,145 66.9 138.2 38.8 72.3 
1,142 60.1 138.4 39.0 12.3 
1,148 57.0 138.2 38.8 72.4 
1,163 64.8 138.0 38.5 72.5 
1,147 74.9 137.6 38.2 12.7 
1,148 78.0 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 75.5 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,147 84.2 137.5 38.2 72.7 
1,157 80.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,158 $2.8 138.0 38.4 72.6 
1,162 80.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 33.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 


Data represent production of approximately 1,100 mills. Production is reported by all 
mills with a daily capacity of over 400 sacks and the output of the remainder is estimated. 
Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a. daily 24-hour capacity of 401 


sacks or more. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


{White flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 


UNITED STATES FLOUR STOCKS BY 
QUARTERS 
The following table shows the stock of 
wheat flour and rye flour in the U.S. by 
quarters as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
(in thousand sacks): 





Wheat Rye 

Quarter ended . flour* flourt 
June 30, 1949 47 
March 31, 1949 . 63 
Dec. 31, 1948 . 74 
Sept. 30, 1948 . 74 
June 30, 1948 ... 100 
March 31, 1948 ........ 5,031 98 
Dec, 31, 1947: .....+.0-. 5,912 107 
Sept. 30, 1947 ...escaces 4,946 103 
Jume SO, 1047 oo .cs.see. 4,384 61 
March 31, 1947 ........ 5,570 74 


*Data through the quarter ended June 30, 
1947, represent actual inventories of all 
mills regardless of size; data for subsequent 
quarters are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of 401 
sacks or more. 

*Data for all quarters represent actual 
inventories of all mills reporting. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Expansion Planned 
for Crop Insurance 
in Next Four Years 


WASHINGTON—Expansion of the 
federal crop insurance program to 
additional counties is authorized in a 
measure signed into law by President 
Truman Aug. 25. The measure, Pub- 
lic Law 268, provides that 50% of 
the number of counties in which the 
program was authorized to operate 
during 1948 and 1949 may be added 
each year through 1953. The pro- 
gram’s county limitations for these 
years were 200 wheat counties, 56 
cotton counties, 50 corn counties, 50 
flax counties and 35 tobacco counties. 

This means that half the number 
of counties in each of the above 
categories may be added each year 
through 1953. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
also was authorized to expand its 
multiple crop plan to 50 counties 
in 1950 and add 25 counties each 
year through 1953. Under this plan, 
several crops are insured under one 
policy to enable the producer to pro- 
tect the major portion of crop in- 
vestments at a lower cost. The multi- 
ple crop plan operated in two coun- 
ties during 1948 and seven in 1949. 

The new legislation limits crop in- 
surance on all commodities except 
tobacco to the period while the com- 
modity is in the field. 

The new legislation approved by 
President Truman cancelled capital 
stock deficits of approximately $73 
million which had accumulated 
through 1947. 

The wheat insurance program has 
just about broke even during its 10 
years of operation, officials of the 
program said, adding that they ex- 
pect premiums received and losses 
paid “can be expected to balance 
over a period of years.” 





——BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONGESTION FEARED IN 
DULUTH GRAIN MOVEMENT 


DULUTH—Over 1,000 carloads of 
grain a day have been pouring into 
the Duluth-Superior elevators for the 
week ending Aug. 27, and with the 
expected large run of the new crop 
only a week or so away, the grain 
trade faces the possibility of con- 
gestion in this area. 

The situation will be further com- 
plicated by an even bigger rush of 
grain this week because of an in- 





August 30, 1949 


crease in freight rates effective on 
Sept. 1. 

Representatives of the Association 
of American Railroads are keeping 
a close check on the situation in an 
effort to prevent a bottleneck should 
receipts greatly exceed handling fa- 
cilities. 

Duluth-Superior terminals with a 
storage capacity of about 45 million 
bushels, already list total stocks on 
hand as of the week ending Aug. 27 
at 34,607,585 bu. 

Since the beginning of the crep 
year Aug. 1, 1949, a total of 31,939,- 
085 bu. all grains have been received. 
Shipments for the same _ period 
amounted to 23,532,715 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
SOYBEAN PLANT BURNS 


COLUMBUS—tThe soybean extrac- 
tor unit of the Continental Grain 
Co, was destroyed Aug. 23 with a 
loss estimated by W. H. Wilson, 
plant manager, at $200,000. Hexane 
gasoline fumes were believed to have 
started the fire when ignited from a 
soybean toaster. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Construction 
has begun on a 125,000-bu. grain ele- 
vator at Walters, Okla., with comple- 
tion scheduled by December. The 
plant will cost approximately $70,000 
and is being built by the Walters Co- 
operative Elevator Assn. It will in- 
crease storage capacity of the com- 
pany to 192,000 bu. 











Ellis J. Keehn 


REPRESENTS W. E. LONG—Ellis 
J. Keehn, 41, in the advertising field 
for 23 years, has joined the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, as West Coast 
representative. The company said Mr. 
Keehn’s appointment gives the firm 
representation in every major region- 
al area in the nation. Mr. Keehn will 
leave for his new headquarters in 
San Francisco after spending a short 
orientation period in the Chicago of- 
fices of the Long company. Following 
advertising and layout work at the 
University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University and the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Mr. Keehn joined the J. 
Walter Thompson Advertising Agency 
in Chicago, working on national food 
accounts for that company, the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., and Household 
magazine. After military service he 
joined the Burleigh Withers-Stearns 
Co. as an account executive, leaving 
to form his own advertising agency 
in 1947. 
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IMPERIAL 












HERE is careful planning behind 
the quality of IMPERIAL flour... 
right from the start. The first essential 
of good flour is good wheat. That’s why 
our wheat buyers make a pre-harvest 
survey of farms near our buying sta- 
tions, so that they know exactly where 
to find the choice wheats for better bak- 
ing flour. It is a system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection that can’t be surpassed. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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WESTERN STAR | 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Constantly dependable, 
these Star flours give the 
finest baking performance 
because they are soundly 
based on superior wheats, 
the cream of one of Amer- 
ica’s finest wheat growing 
areas. 
















The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


NY | (ae 





The Choice of th the Finest - Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
Duluth. Minnesot 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





ae 
—~ 





Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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CCC Leasing Land for Storage Bins 





LEASES RUN AS HIGH AS TEN 
YEARS, WITH BUYING OPTIONS 


Long Periods Place Doubt o 


n Temporary Nature of Pro- 


gram—CCC Awards Contracts for Additional 
75,985,400 Bu. of Bin-Type Storage 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp., through Production and 
Marketing Administration county 
agents, currently is making leases 
for land on and away from railroad 
rights of way on which to erect re- 
cently purchased so-called tempo- 
rary bin storage for periods of time 
running as high as 10 years. In- 
cluded in these leases are options to 
buy the property which is put under 
lease. 

On the basis of the most recent 
reports on temporary bin storage pur- 
chased, the CCC has obtained ap- 
proximately 200 million bushels of 
this type of space and it is now be- 
lieved that the CCC will buy an ad- 
ditional 50 million bushels of space 
of this kind. In addition to this new 
space, CCC officials believe that they 
will be able to persuade farmers to 
reseal approximately 100 million 
bushels of old crop corn held under 
loan or purchase agreements. To this 
must be added approximately 50 
million bushels of temporary bin 
space which previously had been 
owned by the CCC under arrange- 
ments made under the old Delaware 
charter. These _ individual items 
amount to approximately 400 million 
bushels of storage space, to which 
must be added other sub-terminal 
types of storage such as the recently 
contracted Norris City, Ill., oil tanks. 

CCC officials believe that commer- 
cial storage now existing and some 
country warehouse space which may 
be expanded will provide the govern- 
ment with adequate facilities to hold 
the corn loan defaults from the 1948 
crop. 

Average Cost 30¢ Bu. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that the erected cost 
of the new temporary bin storage 
will average 30¢ bu. When the land 
rent and the cost of grain handling 
equipment, such as scales and other 
incidental machinery, is added it ap- 
pears that the government will have 


Name of company— . 
Steel Co. of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio 
Midwest Aluminum Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Midwest Aluminum Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Butler Manufacturing Co., 
Eaton Metal Products Corp., Omaha, Neb. 
Eaton Metal Products Corp., Omaha, Neb. 
Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, Ohio 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Blaw-Knox Div., Blaw-Knox Co., 
Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, Ohio 
Columbia Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Columbia Steel Tank Co., Kansas: City, Mo. 
Columbia Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City 
Martin Steel Products, Mansfield, Ohio 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prods., Middletown 
Vendo Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Continental Steel Bldgs., Los Angeles, Cal. 


F. B. Dickinson & Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Timmerman Lumber Mfg. Co., 


Burnell, Lemons & Raeuber, Deer Creek, III. 


Burnell & Thomas, Coon Rapids, Iowa 
Derlein Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Poole Construction Co., Dallas, Texas 
Capital Prefabricators Inc., Tyler. Texas 
Dickinson-Payne Const. Co., Lubbock, Texas 
Burnell & Dawson, Bagley, Iowa 


Kansas City, Mo 


Blaw-Knox, Pa. ... 


Hibbing, Minn. 


CARGILL TO STORE GRAIN 
IN OIL TANKS 


MEXIA, TEXAS —Cargill, Inc., 

Minneapolis, has purchased unused 
oil storage tanks here and is con- 
verting them to store 5 million bush- 
els grain sorghums from the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. The project here, 
similar to the one operated by Car- 
gill at Norris City, DL, is expected 
to be ready to receive grain by the 
first part of September. 
RSET EOE NE ES NL ARATE EE ATE 
made a substantial investment in the 
so-called temporary bin type of 
storage. 

Trade sources, upon learning of 
the 10-year leasing arrangements, 
have immediately raised the ques- 
tion of the temporary character of 
the government program. CCC offi- 
cials appearing before congression- 
al committees this year stated that 
they merely wished to provide stor- 





age for producers so that they would 
be- able to take full advantage of 
the provisions of the loan programs 
on grains. They denied that they in- 
tended to set the CCC up as a poten- 
tial competitor of the private grain 
trade. 


Temporary Nature Questioned 


The extensive nature of the bin 
.procurement, plus the more recent 
news of the long term leases which 
are being negotiated, raises a con- 
siderable doubt in the minds of grain 
‘trade representatives that the gov- 
ernment may not be contemplating a 
broad experiment in the grain han- 
dling business. This fear may be 
strengthened by the fact that under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
the government has ignored private 
trade exports of wheat and is continu- 
ing its current monopoly of wheat 
exports to those nations which are 
the substantial importers of wheat 
from this country. 

The CCC Aug. 22 announced addi- 
tional contract awards on bin-type 
and comparable storage structures 
with a total capacity of 75,985,400 
bu. A listing of previous awards ap- 
peared on page 16 of the Aug. 23 is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller. 

Cumulative awards through Aug. 
22 total 39,025 bin-type and com- 
parable storage structures of a to- 
tal capacity of 190,873,040 bu. These 
include 3,120 aluminum of a capacity 
of 10,180,800 bu., 10,155 wood of a 
total capacity of 28,686,040 bu. and 


25,750 steel of a total capacity of 
152,006,200 bu. 

The contracts awarded Aug. 22 pro- 
vide for delivery and/or erection 
within 45 days of the date of con- 
firmation of awards. Names of the 
successful bidders are shown in the 
accompanying tabulations. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VIOLATIONS OF USED 
BAG ORDERS REPORTED 


CHICAGO — Authorities in two 
states which prohibit the reuse of 
flour bags recently made checkups o! 
compliance with these orders, the 
Millers National Federation has re- 
ported. “A few millers and several! 
bakers whose performance did not 
comply with health board orders were 
put on probation, with the promise 
of heavy penalties if compliance is 
not clear when another checkup is 
made,” the federation said. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BAY STATE STRIKE CONTINUES 

WINONA, MINN.—The strike of 
130 employees of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., members of the American 
Federation of Grain Millers, went 
into its third week Aug. 30. The union 
is maintaining a picket line around 
the plant. The striking employees 
have rejected a 5¢-an-hour across 
the board wage increase offered by 
the company. Frank J. Allen, vice 
president and general’ manager of 
the company, said that no date has 
been set for a conciliation meeting 





Compromise Seen on 


WASHINGTON — The long delay 
by the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee in reaching any decision on the 
new farm legislation indicates that 
a compromise is in the making with 
the Gore Bill, which recently passed 
the House, as the basis for a deal. 

This past week saw a return of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the wit- 
ness stand to expound his production 
payments ideas. The resulting ques- 
tioning disclosed a broad area of dis- 
agreement within the committee it- 
self cutting through party lines. Not 
only is the committee in substantial 
agreement over the future price sup- 
port policy but the group is torn 
by a personal fight between the com- 





+ No, of Total 
Structures Capacity, bu. 
1,000 1,950,000 


Material 
Aluminum 
Soe eieweees Aluminum 
ola owes ws Aluminum 


200 
1,000 


2,200 


740,000 
4,400,000 


Aluminum 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


7,090,000 
705,000 
365,250 
114,100 

4,875,000 

16,250,000 
900,000 

1,445,000 

4,827,600 
409,950 
749,000 

6,453,000 

10,050,000 

1,620,000 

1,690,000 
610,000 


, Ohio ... 


Steel 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood 


Wood 


51,063,900 


500,000 
17,831,500 
75,985,400 


mittee chairman, Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.), and Sen. Clinton Anderson 
(D., N.M.). Sen. Thomas advocates 
the high level of price supports for 
the basic commodities while Sen. 
Anderson is urging a lower level of 
protection along the lines which the 
leading farm organizations appear to 
sponsor. 

Analysts here say that if the 
chairman has a majority of the com- 
mittee, there is no reason why he 
does not bring out a bill along the 
lines of the House-passed Gore Bill, 
continuing the 90% support level for 
basic commodities for another year. 
The Gore Bill also proposes to re- 
peal the Aiken Act of 1948. The fail- 
ure of the committee chairman to act 
promptly indicates that Sen. Ander- 
son still has a majority of the com- 
mittee backing his position for 
slightly lowered levels of price sup- 
port for 1950. However, the Ander- 
son proposals would continue 90% 
price support for wheat, cotton and 
corn through the 1950 crop year. 


Delay Can Bring Compromise 

With the Brannan plan in any 
form virtually discarded, at least for 
this session, the Senate committee 
struggle centers around the Ander- 
son amendment to the Aiken Act 
with the committee members badly 
split. Sen. Thomas apparently is in 
no great hurry to bring a bill out of 
his committee, and as chairman could 
indefinitely delay action. 

The longer the delay the greater 
the chance of a compromise. 

If there is to be a compromise, 
this is the line such a deal will fol- 
low, one observer here predicts. The 
Gore Bill will be amended in the 


Farm Bills 


Senate to postpone the effective date 
of the Aiken Act until Jan. 1, 1951. 
It will continue price support for the 
basic commodities at 90% of parity 
for another year with the exception 
of corn, where it is predicted that 
the price support level would be 
dropped to 85% of parity. To gain 
supporters for this type of com- 
promise it is forecast that the Senate 
will recommend that potatoes be con- 
tinued under price support at be- 
tween 60-90% of parity and that milk 
and butter-fat be given price support 
status at between 75-90% of parity. 

Other commodities would be sup- 
ported by the secretary of agricul- 
ture at between 75-90% of parity to 
the extent that they are important 
to agriculture as a whole and to the 
extent that funds were available. A 
compromise of this type would vir- 
tually eliminate the Steagall amend- 
ment, with its mandatory price sup- 
ports for the non-basic commodities 
except those exceptions noted above 


Other Supports Affected 


Since the Commodity Credit Corp 
is facing a heavy price support bur- 
den on the large grain crops, cotton 
and tobacco, this type of compromise 
would seriously affect the prospects 
of further high price supports for 
such farm commodities as hogs, oil- 
seeds and the coarse grains. If such 
a compromise forced the secretary 
to cut his price support coat to fit 
the cloth it probably would compe! 
him to lower the support levels 
straight across the board or eliminate 
some price supporting operations 
completely. 

The following agricultural program 
proposals are now pending before the 
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nate- Agriculture Corimittee: 

'e The revision of the Aiken Act of 
1948 sponsored by Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D., N.M.), the former see- 






























Gore (D., Tenn.), providing for an- 
_ other year of present price support 
levels at 90% of parity and the re- 
_ peal of the Aiken Act. This bill al- 
ready has passed the House. 
President Truman has called demo- 
cratic farm leaders to a White House 
conference Aug. 31 in an effort to 
speed action on price support legis- 
lation. 





Financial Crisis 





(Continued from page 13) 


have to be found in the international 
conferences starting here next month. 


Devaluation Most Desirable 


Devaluation of currencies, if ef- 
fected by a complete removal of all 
controls and if each national cur- 
rency were permitted to seek its own 
level in relation to the dollar, would 
be the most desirable form, officials 
agree, but it is doubted that the na- 
tions involved would agree to such 
radical methods. 

At best it is believed that devalu- 
ation will only be considered as a 
reduction in value in relation to the 
dollar to some lower level at which 
it would be agreed that the cur- 
rencies would be pegged. 

Devaluation is seen as merely a 
short term remedy, however, since it 
is to be expected that the foreign 
nations would absorb the effects of 
devaluation in home markets by in- 
creased subsidization of cost of liv- 
ing items and a continued allocation 
of dollars in foreign trade. It is this 
allocation of foreign exchange which 
is promoting the extension of bilat- 
eralism that is slowly choking the 
beneficial influences which ECA put 
into motion. 

For the objections cited above gov- 
ernment and banking circles here 
are now studying the second alterna- 
tive. This alternative may well be 
considered as a substitute for the 
present mechanism of foreign aid. 
Briefly, here is about the way the 
second method would work. Our cur- 
rent export trade amounts to approx- 
imately 12 billion dollars annually. In 
payment we would accept foreign 
currencies at somewhere near their 
current legal values and make this 
foreign exchange available at a free 
market rate. Some agreed limitation 
might have to be placed on the free 
market sales price. Roughly on the 
basis of our current rate of exports, 
the cost of the program would be 
approximately four billion dollars, as- 
suming that for the sake of discus- 
sion the 25% loss reflected the dif- 
ference between the present legal 
value of the pound sterling and the 
dollar. 

Trading Promoted 

The chief advantage cited for this 
second approach is that it would 
promote multi-lateral trading be- 
tween nations. Devaluation alone, 
particularly if the devalued cur- 

_ rencies were to be pegged, will only 
be a short term relief to the present 
situation, since foreign nations prob- 
ably would. ask some concessions 
from the U.S. for a devaluation of 
their currencies. 

Such concessions asked by the U.K., 






ynated plastics, 


for example, Would be an ‘agreement 
from the U.S..that it would import 
certain quantities of raw materials 
annually from sterling areas. These 
guaranteed imports would be in tin, 
cocoa, rubber, wool and jute at 
agreed prices. Only one cause of the 
crisis within the sterling area is the 
decline in the volume and the lower 
prices paid for these commodities by 
the U.S. 
Agreements of this nature again 
lead to conditions promoting. bilat- 
Concessions of this kind 
would stimulate greatly expanded 


use of commodity agreements such © 


as the International Wheat -Agree- 
ment. The wheat agreement was. spe- 
cifically cited as a trend to bilateral- 
ism since it represented an attempt 
to allocate distribution of raw ma- 
terials. 

Agreements by the U.S. as a con- 
cession to a U.K. devaluation of the 
pound sterling for minimum, imports 
of the raw materials available from 
the sterling areas might readily lead 
to the adoption of similar agreements 
from the U.K. to import fixed quan- 
tities of U.S.-produced raw materials 
as cotton as well as wheat. Devalu- 
ation, if obtained only as a result of 
concessions of this kind, would 
freeze the pattern of world trade 
along rigid bilateral lines, a condi- 
tion hardly acceptable to U.S. busi- 
ness, it is stated. 

As a collateral consideration for 
either of the alternatives mentioned 
above it is seen that most European 
nations involved in the current finan- 
cial crisis will have to make substan- 
tial adjustments in their scale of 
living standards, the report indicates. 
Such adjustments cannot be along 
lines of further adjustments of gov- 
ernment subsidization of cost of liv- 
ing items, but must be in the form 
of increasing productivity per work- 
er and greater production industry 
by industry at resulting lowered 
costs. 

Paul Hoffman, administrator of 
ECA, recently stated that he was 
not satisfied with the progress that 
European nations were making and 
that they would have to increase pro- 
duction and productivity in order to 
earn dollars. 

The program appears to have failed 
to build good will for the U.S., the 
report states. Europeans are react- 
ing with a concealed resentment of 
one who dislikes being the constant 
recipient of handouts. 

The report also called attention to 
a slackening in the rate of progress, 
particularly in the export trade, 
which gave warning of the difficult 
problems that ,must be solved before 
the goal of economic independence 
can be reached. 

The world wheat pact, seen by 
some as an instrument of bilateral 
trading, may set a pattern for more 
and broader commodity agreements, 
some observers here feel. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. REGIS TO PURCHASE 
MICHIGAN PAPER PLANT 


NEW YORK—The Panelyte divi- 
sion of St. Regis Paper Co. announces 
as part of its expansion plan, the 
completion of plans to purchase from 
Time, Inc., a paper coating mill at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. This will be con- 
verted to the manufacture of lami- 
supplementing the 
output of the division’s main plant 
at Trenton. 

The Kalamazoo plant is expected 
to be producing these plastics by 
January or shortly thereafter as in- 
stallation of new equipment and in- 
terior alterations are already under 
way. 
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Quotations on baking, milling 


‘The Stock Market Picture 


and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Ourb Market: 


Borden 

Continental Baking See ee BMS... 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Dow Chemical 


Co. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 


Pillsbury Mills, 
Procter & Gamble 


Sterling 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biseuit of America 
Victor Chemical Works 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co,,. 


#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc....... 


+Standard Milling Co. 


eee eee ee ee 


ee etree emer ee meee tere eee ene 


High Low Close Close 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Aug. 26: 


Bid Asked 
$3.25 Pfd. a 844 
Burry Biscuit Corp. .......-- 2u% 2% 
Continental Baking Co. 14% 14% 
Corn Products Ref. Co., $7 ‘ptd. 185. 185 
Cream of Wheat ..........-. 25% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. ... 105% 106 
*Fiour Mills of romwet on am: 10 10 
General Baking Co., $8 Pf 1531565 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 “pra. 99% 100% 
General Mills, Inc., 394% Pt Pfd... 105% 107 


Allis-Chalmers, 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Ptd 127 127% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. a » 9% 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y. 31 31% 


Aug. 19, - Aug. 26, 
—— 1949 ——. 1949 1949 
Pr sae tars 28% 2% wees 28% 
plesk site ihdp a 25% 29% 281, 
Pog eee 455% 35% od ee 44 
Sako anes 108% 99 108% pt 
Np n paced 35% 26% 35% 35 
vos dats 44y%Q 38%, 4356 44 
topes ihe y 93% 85. 954 95% 
y aaren oe Se 57 63% 62% 
tee thaees “4 43. 
We att apis & 108% 101 ée% 104%, 
Cte ELEM TA 0% 9% 104% 10% 
‘ene a wae e 45% 39% 45% 444% 
eves eee 52% 4456 51 51 
Ccbegeree 124 103% 124 122% 
ee eheee 142 135% 135 ‘135% 
Si etaw tae 34% 33 34% “34 
ves Pra 112% 105% 112%" 112 
BEE CRP he 35% 30% % 345% 
SNE: 18% 13% 18% 17% 
etd vee 32% 26 31 32% 
+ EV ER Be 84, 57% 681 
Ay eee 29% 2514 28 27% 
eeu Ny 98% 85% 98% 97 
cieeaei 9% 6% 6% 6% 
RE a Se 87 77 eae 82 
ee et ee 2% 171% 20% 2 
isiued es Wy 82 88% 
ol twrenrhes 1 3536 40 38% 
rath «se 49% 36% 49 49% 
dikeitead 4 19% 23% zy, 
albeit 38% 33% dae 36% 
a a 8 91 ate Gh 
srales s White 9%, 84% cabs 8% 
tines ‘ 45%, 2% 3% 3% 
Bid Asked 
Dg Nace ee ae 16% 18 
13% 15% 
ep WAS SW o's sca ® 5% §=66% 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., 

DL ek ee ee 108% . 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 96% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd... 183 184 
A SRA oe eee 11% 14 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 102%: 103% 


Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 99% iso” 


$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 98% 1 
United Biscuit of America, 

OOO We avout bss ace nosis 104 104% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 108 108% 
Ward Baking Co. ............ 144% 14% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 94 94% 


Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 





Thin Wheat Percentage Too High 
in Grain Standards, Millers Say 


KANSAS CITY—A plea to revise 
federal grain standards to prohibit 
the inclusion of such a heavy per- 
centagé of thin wheat in No. 1 and 
No. 2:grades of elevator wheat was 
revived at the District 2 meeting of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
in Kansas City Aug. 27. 

The report of the McCarroll Thin 
Wheat Committee, a discussion on 
the milling and baking character- 
istics of new crop winter wheat and 
an insect fragmentation analysis con- 
stituted the program of the summer 
meeting of the district at which 85 
members and guests were present 
at the Aladdin Hotel. 

George J. Tesarek, Quaker , Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Paul Pander- 
maley, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City; George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, and 
Prof. R. ©. Pence, department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, were the active 
participants in the thin wheat dis- 
cussion. The committee had been in- 
active since December, 1946, but the 
work was revived this year due to 
the high number of small kernels 
coming out of the new southwestern 
crop. The situation was causing a 
high percentage of salvageable wheat 
to show up in the screenings. 

The committee developed a new 
type of tester and gathered samples 
from which milling and baking tests 
were made. When all the iriformation 
was analyzed, it was concluded that 
the proper screen size to recommend 
for consideration should be 0.0703 in. 
by % in, or 4% sixty fourths in. by 
% in., because a considerable amount 


of millable wheat is dropped through 
the perforations of the current stand- 
ard screen. 

Mills will have the opportunity to 
show a greater degree of individual- 
ity in milling results this year be- 
cause of the wide range of toler- 
ances of the new winter wheat crop, 
James M, Doty, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratory, Kansas City, told the group. 
Mr. Doty gave a report on char- 
acteristics of the crop with special 
emphasis on Nebraska wheat, since 
tests of flour from that region have 
not been analyzed until recently. 

In general, Nebraska wheat has 
followed the same trend as in Texas 
and Kansas this year, he said. Aver- 
age protein is 11.71% and test weight 
is slightly under 58 lb. All south- 
western wheats will average poorer 
flour yields, he declared, and color 
will be a little creamier this -year. 
Baking tolerances are excellent and 
the bread shows good volume, grade 
and texture with new crop flour. 

Insect fragmentation counts are 
low in the beginning of a new crop 
year, M. S. Buckley, Industrial Fumi- 
gant Co., Kansas City, said in re- 
viewing a series of tests made dur- 
ing the 1948-49 crop year. As the 
wheat ages, the count rises steadily, 
he said, adding that of 2,700 analyses 
made in 21 mills in thé’ past year, 
not one sample was. fragment-free. 

E. B. Hite, Midland Flour ‘Milling 
Co., Kansas City, district chairman, 
presided at the meeting. The attend- 
ance “was above expectations. and 
about 20 extra seats had to be ar- 
ranged for the overflow at the Junch- 
eon which preceded the program. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although a few round lots 
of flour were sold to several major chain 
bakers last week, a lack of steady small- 
lot business caused the total volume of 
sales to decline in the Southwest last week. 
Export business was extremely slow, but 
the flour buying by the Production and 
Marketing Administration this week is 
strengthening the market for export grades. 

It was reported that daily percentage of 
sales: during the first four days of the 
week ranged above 50% of capacity, but 
extremely moderate sales in the final days 
of the week caused the final percentage 
for the week to be reduced. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 39% of capacity, compared’ with 
47% the preceding week and 27% a year 
ago. Only 8% of the week’s total volume 
was for export. 

Two principal buyers were a southwest- 
ern chain and an eastern chain. The na- 
tional chain purchased fair-sized round 
lots on several days during the period, 
some mills booking as much as 25,000 sacks 
at a time. The southwestern chain pur- 
chased about 150,000 sacks. Outside of this 
activity there was some additional business 
to the smaller bakers. These sales were 
in small lots, and less frequent than in 
recent weeks. 

Family flour business was mixed, with 
some good sales reported, but most mills 
said business was rather slow. Specialty 
flours were moving slowly. 

Export business was rather dull during 
the week with the only activity centering 
around the covering of a 165,000-sack pur- 
chase by Israel through a New York ex- 
porter. Nearly all of the order was cov- 
ered by the end of the week. Prices at 
which mills received portions of this busi- 
ness ranged $3.33@3.60 sacked. Gulf. An- 
other buyer last week was the French 
Mission which acquired a 30,000-sack lot 
at $3.78 New York, from two mills. Latin 
American business was extremely slow last 
week. 

The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration sent wires to mills Aug. 27 ask- 
ing for offers of approximately 550,000 sacks 
of unenriched blended flour of hard wheat 
straights and clears. The announcement 
amounted to a frank change of policy over 
the 80% extraction clause in GR-202, which 
states that the flour must be a true 80% 
extraction. The flour is for all September 
acceptance at the Gulf. Acceptances of offers 
were announced Aug. 

The PMA buying was a definite strength- 
ening factor in clears and these grades 
have moved up sharply, as much as 50¢ 
sack. Demand was improved and supplies 
which were built up over reecnt weeks 
have been reduced. 

Shipping directions were arriving at only 
a fair pace and some mills reported sched- 
ules for the current week to be reduced. 
However, last week was a better week for 
output in Kansas City and production rose 
to 72% of capacity, compared with 59% 
the preceding week and 100% a year ago. 

Quotations, Aug. 27, carlots, Kansas City. 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.10@5.25, standard. patent $4.90@5, 
straight $4.85@4.90: established brands of 
family flour $5.60@6.50, first clears $3 45@ 
3.60, second clears $3.15@3.30, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3@3.05;: soft wheat short patent 
$6.10@6.40, straight $4.90@5, cake flour 
$5.85@6.15 

Five mills report domestic business fair, 
five quiet, four slow, 10 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 55%, com- 
pared with 30% a week ago and 59% a 
year ago. Family buvers took 83% of book- 
ings and bakers 17%. Operations aver- 
aged 81% compared with 70% the previous 
week and 90% a year ago. Prices closed 
15@20¢ higher. 

Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-Ib. cottons Aug. 27: carlots, family short 
patent $5.75@6.45, standard patent $5.65@ 
6.15; bakery, unenriched short patent $5.33 
@5.42, standard patent $5.18@5.27, straight 
grade $5.13@5.22. Truck lots 35¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Business was slow for mills 
of the Hutchinson area last week. Little 
interest was manifested and volume was 
negligible. A few small lots for nearby 
shipment were sold at bargain prices and 
that was the extent of it. Shipping direc- 
tions continued satisfactory and the back- 
log is wilting. Prices were off 5@15¢ sack. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 82% of capac- 
ity last week, compared with 87% the 
previous "week. Domestic sales, confined to 
actual needs of customers, declined to 
24%, compared with 45% the preceding 
week. No export sales were reported. Ship- 
ping directions ranged from poor to fair. 
Prices were unchanged. 


Omaha: Few sales of flour were record- 
ed last week and millers again blamed 
first the buyer resistance on all commodi- 
ties. a general business slump and the 
weather. Inquiry was practically nil and 
production was maintained at a five-day 
week basis. The army was asking for bids 
on shipments. 


Salina: Flour business continues very dull, 








with prices unchanged to 10¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory. 


Texas: Demand showed no improvement 
last week, sales amounting to 15 to 20% 
of capacity, or about the same as the pre- 
ceding week, and mainly family flour, with 
only limited amounts of bakers flour, and 
nearly all for nearby shipment. All classes 
of buyers are maintaining a hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. Operations 50 to 60% of ca- 
pacity; prices about unchanged except clears 
were about 35¢ sack higher. Quotations 
Aug. 27, 100’s, cottons: family flour, extra 
high patent $6.20@6.45, high patent $5.90 
@6.15; standard bakers, unenriched $5.25@ 
5.50; clears, unenriched $3.75@4, all de- 
liveries TCP : 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Over-all volume of spring 
wheat flour business last week was up 
moderately, but the business was spotty 
from day to day and irregular as between 
mills. The chain bakers were inquiring for 
springs at the same time they were pur- 
chasing hard winters in the Southwest, but 
no actual sales could be confirmed. Medium 
and smaller independents were the best 
buyers, taking small to moderate-sized lots. 
Occasional 10,000-sack orders were evident, 
but for the most part individual con- 
tracts were below that figure. 

Family flour interest remained limited 
in the Northwest, with most distributors 
apparently reluctant to expand inventories 
as yet. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 48% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 42% the previous week and 
90% a year ago. Shipments of flour from 
mills for the week represented 64% of ca- 
pacity, against 69% the previous week. 
~ All mills reported materially improved 
shipping directions against the recently- 
booked new crop business and milling opera- 
tions in Minneapolis were stepped up to 
74% of capacity. This compares with 61% 
the previous week and 93% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, last week’s run- 
ning time was 69% of capacity, against 
62% the week before and 86% a year ago. 

The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration asked mills for offerings of Sep- 
tember shipment flour for Gulf delivery, but 
if previous experiences are repeated, most 
of this business will be placed with mills 
in the Southwest. 

Quotations Aug. 29: standard patent $5.25 
@5.45, short patent $5.20@5.60, high glu- 
ten $5.60@5.80, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.55, first clear $4.90@ 
5.55, second clear $3.60@4.60, whole wheat 
$5.20@5.45 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business for this area the past week con- 
tinued dull. Only a few scattered small 
lots were booked for immediate shipment. 
There was some inquiry for flour from Latin 
American countries, but outside of that, 
the export situation did not change much 
from the previous week. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: It was another quiet week in 
flour. Reports were general that business 
was dull and that all classes of buyers 
showed no interest. The only buying re- 
ported was the usual one and two carlots 
for immediate shipment. Although many 
buyers covered their requirements. sev- 
eral weeks ago, it is the consensus that if 
prices should recede this would result in 
fairly heavy buying. Shipping directions 
continue to improve. Flour is being shipped 
out on contracts after Sept. 1, but also 
current buying orders call for immediate 
delivery. Family flour is quiet. Some buy- 
ing is reported, but it is in smaller lots 
only. Deliveries are good. 

Quotations Aug. 27: spring top patent 


$5.30@5.59, standard patent $5.20@5.49, 
first clear $4.70@5.14, family flour $6.85 
@6.95; hard winter short patent $5.12@ 


5.30, 95% patent $5.02@5.20, first clear 
$4.60@5.10; soft winter short patent $5.90 
@6.51, standard patent $4.50@5.90, first 
clear $4.95 @5.70. 

St. Louis: Mills report new business 
rather slow. Buyers who have taken care 
of their wants for the next few months 
or so are standing by, awaiting more fa- 
vorable levels. Those who did not buy are 
taking their requirements in carlots. How- 
ever, there were a few fair-sized lots 
placed on the books with a fair scatter- 
ing of small lots. The demand for clears 
continues, Offerings are rather small with 
prices holding firm to higher. Jobbers 
say a few carlots were placed on the books 
for prompt to 120 days’ shipment. Ship- 
ping instructions are good, Prices for 
hard and soft patent are 5@10¢ higher, 
clears steady to 15¢ higher; spring patent 
is 10¢ up, clears steady to 10¢ higher. 

Central states mills say trade is slow. 
Bookings consist of carlots for nearby 
shipment with a few exceptions where some 
120-day shipment was made. Shipping in- 
structions are fair. Prices for hard and 
soft patent are 5@10¢ higher, clears steady 
to 15¢ higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Aug. 27, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.75, 
ordinary $4.70, top hard $6.65, ordinary 
$5.05; bakery flour, soft winter patent $5.65, 
cake $5.65, pastry $4.50, soft straight $4.60, 
soft clear $3.90; hard winter short patent 
$5.25; standard $5.10, clears $4.20; spring 
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patent $6.56, standard $4.36, 
protein $4 : 


business so far on this crop, and different 
from what might have been reasonably 
anticipated. Before the arrival of the new 
crop everybody seemed to be getting ready 
for a new order of things and a lower 
level of prices. They avoided making any 
forward commitments, and drastic liqui- 
dation and avoidance of large inventories 
prevailed everywhere. It was a wonder 
how the baking industry could get along 
with so little flour being beught and it 
seemed that everything was being set for 
an exceptional run of business once the 
the time came. 

Aside from a short int. trval of consid- 
erable buying for hardly mure than a few 
days, when both hard winter and spring 
wheat mills cut loose with spectacular 
cutting of prices, buyers have continued 
to hold off. Most of them expect still 
lower” levels. 

Although soft wheat has been the cheap- 
est wheat in the country, it has not re- 
sulted in any undue stimulation of the sale 
of soft wheat flour. However, the wide gap 
that has characterized the bidding for soft 
wheat at Toledo, at the extreme of as much 
as 26@35¢ under Chicago September, ap- 
pears to be closing up. The Toledo bid 
for No. 2 red soft wheat, 39%¢ rate points 
to New York, Aug. 26, was approximately 
17¢ under Chicago September, although, as 
usual, there was some variance in bids. 


EASTERN STATES 


Baffalo: Flour prices the past week in 
Buffalo have been holding within a practi- 
eally unchanged range. Spring family, high 
gluten, standard and first clear have re- 
mained the same during the seven-day 
period. 

Bakeries and wholesalers are continuing 
the policy which has become general prac- 
tice this summer, of maintaining low in- 
ventories.. They are, in a sense looking out 
of the window, awaiting new crop develop- 
ments and hoping for substantial price 
reductions. Directions against previous book- 
ings are satisfactory, however. 

Quotations Aug. 27, f.o:b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $5.85@5.90, 
standard $5.55@5.60, first clear $5.45@5.50, 
hard winter standard $5.60@5.65, first clear 
$5.30@5.35, soft winter short patent $5.15 
@6.20, straight $4.95@5, first clear $4.05 
@4.10. 

New York: Flour sales hit a new sum- 
mer low, with buyers disinterested in any- 
thing beyond the most limited takings. 
Normally the active season for purchasing, 
the price cut of a few weeks ago fixed 
buying ideas well below the present range 
and gave buyers hope that there would be 
another similar blitz for their benefit be- 
fore long. Improved shipping directions 
were bringing in these lower priced flours 
which in some instances were turned over 
by jobbers at very limited profit. 

Small baker and jobber interest was 
centered on springs. Chain bakers were 
still interested in both springs, Kansas 
and cake flours, but at figures too low 
to be workable. The result was a feature- 
less market with only small, routine or- 
ders. Light sales of durum granulars were 
also reported at figures below mills’ quota- 
tions. Prices, generally, were practically 
in line with the previous week. 

Quotations Aug. 27: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6.15@6.25, standard 
patents $5.75@5.90, clears $5.25@5.60; south- 
western short patents $5.70@5.95, standar# 
patents $5.45@5.70; high ratio cakes $5.50 
@6.50, soft winter straights $4.50@5.05. 


Boston: Outside of a few scattered sales 
mill agents once again were frustrated 
with indifferent demand from the general 
flour trade in the Boston market. The 
few sales that were reported emanated 
from the larger buyers, but considering the 
stature of this segment of the trade the 
lots traded were comparatively small. Small- 
er operators were practically dormant. 

Price movements were extremely narrow 
with the principal changes occurring in 
springs. Springs are 10@20¢ higher, while 
hard winters advanced 5¢. Most of the 
soft winter lines are unchanged, with 
the exception of family, which moved up 
5¢ after holding unchanged for several 
months. 

There was considerable speculation as to 
the government’s position of supporting 
wheat prices. With hard and soft win- 
ters now selling under the loan value, it 
was felt in some quarters that this should 
have stimulated some flour buying activity. 
However, the general feeling is that the 
government will not be in the support pic- 
ture as strongly as heretofore and this 
is being borne out by the extreme dull- 
ness now prevailing. 

Flour arrivals this week totaled 24,082 
bbl. as compared with 25,114 in the pre- 
ceding week and 18,448 for the same week 
in 1948, 

Quotations Aug. 27: spring short patents 
$5.97@6.12, standards $5.82@5.97; high glu- 
ten $6.17@6.32, first clears $5.42@5.62; hard 
winter short patents $5.77@5.97, standards 
$5.52@5.72; Pacific soft wheat $5.72@6.02, 
eastern soft winter straights $4.67@5.42; 
high ratio $5.52@6.62, family $7.27@7.32. 

Pittsburgh: Some mill representatives re- 
port the past week as the dullest period 
of the summer months., In contrast to 
dull sales, a very brisk week for direc- 
tions was noted. The same feeling remains 
among bakers and jobbers and that is that 
another flurry of sharp flour price reduc- 
tions may come. State institutions are buy- 
ing flour very cautiously also, fearing a 
price reduction. The trade is fairly well 
booked and therefore this dull period is 
considered natural. 

Quotations Aug. 27, f.o.b. 
points, 100-Ib. cottons: 


Pittsburgh 
bakers hard win- 


August 30, 1949 


ter Kansas standard patent $5.39@5.40, me- 
dium patent $5.46@5.50, short patent ~~ 50 
bakers spring wheat standard pat- 
ent. $5.70@5. 80, medium patent $5. 806. 85, 
spring short patent $5.85@5.90; clears $5.34 
@5.65; high glutens $6.05@6.22; family 
flour, advertised brands $6.74, other brands 
$6.10@6.34; pastry and cake flours $4.71 
@6.30, Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.07. 

: The fact that a number 
of mills are pressing consumers for ship- 
ping directions on previously-bought flour 
is the best indication of the present state 
of things on the local flour market. 

Prices have shifted back and forth in 
a narrow range and the. current list is 
ruling close to the levels of a week ago. 

There is a firming tendency apparent 
in springs, with standard and short pat- 
ents; high gluten and family posting i¢ 
sack advancement, but first clear is un- 
changed in company with soft winter 
standard, and hard winter standard and 
short patents. 

It is noted that the government con- 
tinues to abstain from large-scale pur- 
chases of wheat or flour. Most observers 
are in agreement that any real activity 
by Production and Marketing Administr:- 
tion would impart a degree of stability 
not now présent. It would also dash the 
hopes of those holding back for an earl) 
era of lower prices, 

The absence of federal buying for the 
extended period could also be held up as 
a probable stimulant to the inactive ma: - 
ket, but few are looking for any note- 
worthy improvement until cooler weathe. 

Right now the only flour being contracte i 
for is the modest amounts which usually 
figure in the hand-to-mouth purchases of 
those. without inclination to build up stocks 
for fear of a downward adjustment in 
values. 

It is further recalled that the present 
two-week period is normally the dullest 
of the year, a consideration readily a; 
parent to those in the retail end of the 
business. Sales have slumped below the 
recent lows, with unusually humid weather 
providing additional restraint. 

Quotations Aug.- 27: spring family $6.7) 
@6.90, high gluten $6.25@6.35, short pat- 
ent $6@6.10, standard $5.90@6, first clear 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent $5.70 
@5.80, standard $5.60@5.70; soft winter 
standard $5.10@5.20. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: With the majority of the 
trade still indifferent ‘towards covering 
future requirements, flour sales are being 
held to moderate proportions and generally 
not in excess of 30-day shipment. The 
bulk of the business is in small lot re- 
placements. Most interest is manifested in 
hard winters by the baking and jobbing 
trade, but actual sales are of small propor- 
tion. Buyers show a lack of confidence 
in the market, a viewpoint that is en- 
couraged by the recent lows, although 
this decline was not reflected in flour prices, 
since millfeeds also declined. Northern 
spring bookings are somewhat better in 
volume, with some interest for 30- to 60- 
day shipment, but most general buying 
for September. Extreme dullness prevailed 
on both Pacific Coast and mid-western 
soft winters, with cookie and cracker bak- 
ers limiting purchases to minor amounts. 
Shipping directions are slow to fair with 
unfilled balances still shrinking. Export 
business is practically at a standstill, par- 
ticularly to Burope with only the French 
Supply Mission purchasing small lots. The 
Americas are booking limited amounts 
of .70% ash flour. 

Quotations Aug. 27, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. papers: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.15@5.25, standard $57 
5.15, first clear $3.95@4.35; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.55@5.70, standard 
$5.40@5.55, first clear $4.95@5.30, high glu- 
ten $5.75@5.90; soft wheat short patent 
$5@5.50, straight $4.50@4.75, first clear 
$3.85@4.10, high ratio cake $5.25@5.7); 
Pacific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, pastry $5.80 
@6. Shipments by barge from Minneapolis 
approximately 20¢ a sack less; by barge 
from St.. Louis about 8¢ a sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market has held up 
quite well. The price remained firm ‘to 
slightly up from last quotations. Larce 
buyers have done some booking to carry 
them for two or three months, but this 
has not been true of the smaller buyers. 
It is hard to get them in the buying mood 
and competition for these contracts his 
been very keen. Grain markets have be" 
jumping around to the extent that pric: s 
are uncertain. Export bookings are out 
of the question at present as the subsi:) 
as it exists is not wide enough to perm t 
Pacific Coast mills to compete in expo't 
markets that are open to them. Fami') 
patent $6.80, bluestem $6.08, bakery $6.1-. 
pastry $5.80. 


Portland: The flour market is quie' 
Trade is confined to domestic business an 
this is insufficient to keep large mils 
operating to capacity. One of the larre 
mills has been closed for a .week, ani 
several of the country mills are al:0 
closed. Export bookings are a minus qua! 
tity so far under the new subsidy pla. 
even though the subsidy rate has bee 
raised. Chief difficulty is that export ma 
kets to which mills normally ship ha\e« 
not signed the wheat agreefment and a: 
not eligible for thé subsidy. Other expor' 
outlets are not in line with prices on th 
Coast. Consequently milling operations a: 
at a low level for this time of the yea 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Quotations Aug. 27: high gluten $6.3! 
all Montana $6.05, fancy hard wheat clear 
$6, bluestem bakers $6, cake $6.50, pastr 
$5.90, whole wheat 100% $5.60, — 
$5.50, cracked wheat $5.50. 
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“CANADIAN MARKETS 





Montreal: Some South American 

: are booking high protein flour, but 
export interest is poor. Inquiries are 
ing received, but little business is mate- 

" rializing. Domestic demand is irregular. 
peeitations Aug. 27: top patent springs for 
in Canada $11 bbl., seconds $10.50, 

in 98's cotton, mixed cars, 


or export to U.K.,. government regulation 
tel $14 280 Ib. for shipment to end of 
_ SeptemDer. 
_ Little demand is noted for winter wheat 
flour. Biscuit manufacturers are not buy- 
g. Quotations Aug. 27: $8 bbl., second- 
hand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal; export $3.75 
= Ib., bulk, seaboard. 
_ Some small lots of winter wheat were 
gold for export and this wheat is moving 
well in domestic outlets. Quotations Aug. 
27: $1.73 bu., carlots, f.o.b. Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled a little more than 
82,000 bbl., including 37,000 bbl. sold under 
the International Wheat Agreement to 
Venezuela, British West Indies, Nether- 
lands and British Guiana. Class 2 sales 
accounted for 45,000 bbl., going to the Phil- 
ippines, Hong Kong, Cuba and the Belgian 
Congo. In addition, there are, varying 
amounts going to the U.K., but .totals for 
this are only made up at the end of each 
month. Domestic trade is slow, and mills 
are not operating near capacity. Stocks 
are moderate. 

Quotations Aug. 27: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11.15@11.40, 
‘cottons; second patents $10.65@10.90; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $10.15@10.40. 

Vancouver: Flour exporters operating out 
of Canadian Pacific ports are keeping their 
eyes and ears glued on any developments 
which may come out of the Washington 
financial talks with U.K. leaders early in 
September. While there continues to be a 
flood of inquiries here for flour from many 
countries, the inability of buyers to provide 
the necessary credits is keeping business at 
a very low level. 


If something can be done at the Wash-. 


ington meetings to bring about the con- 
vertibility of sterling exchange, Capvadian 
flour exporters anticipate some very heavy 
business. It is true that there has been 
some fairly substantial business done from 
here to Hong Kong during the past month, 
but the total of this trade is very small 
compared with the possibilities when buyers 
can guarantee exchange credits. 

It is reported that a further 500 tons 
of flour was sold here during the week for 
Hong Kong and there are reports of some 
Chinese Nationalist government purchases 
for Formosa. The Hong Kong business ex- 
tends into October and the heavy move- 
ment to that port is said to be the re- 
sult of the Nationalist embargo against 
Communist-held Shanghai and northern Chi- 
na ports. 

At the same time cables from Hong Kong 
indicate that port is becoming crowded 
with flour and other supplies and that it 
is necessary to get a government permit 
to discharge cargo. This is the result of 
the inability of the coastal steamers to 
make their usual sailings to China coast 
Ports. 

Other markets are still asking for Ca- 
nadian flour, but it takes a terrific amount 

. of energy and time to get any substantial 
sales put over just now. 

The domestic market continues quiet, 
with demand slow. Some prices are show- 
ing weakness, with bakers patents off about 
10¢ and western pastry brands down 20¢. 
Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons; first 
patents $11.40@11.75; bakers patents $10.20 
@10.40; western, cake and pastry flour 
$11.30@11.60. Ontario pastry is nominal at 





Milling Concentration 





(Continued from page 10) 


these products is white wheat flour, 
whose concentration ratio of 31.1% 
corresponds fairly closely to the fig- 
ure of 36.3% which is the proportion 
of the industry’s net capital assets 
held in 1947 by its four largest com- 
panies.” 

The report ranked the eight lead- 
ing companies in the industry accord- 
ing to the per cent of net capital 
assets ownéd by éach corporation in 
1947 as follows: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


explained that the “baking industry 
has been subdivided into bread and 
biscuit manufacture, not only be- 
cause of the essentially different 
products involved and resultant fair- 
ly clear-cut division of the industry, 
but also because of the availability 
of data for the two fields.” 

“In bread baking,” the report said, 
“concentration is relatively low, the 
concentration curve starting at a 
point of 13% for the Continental 
Baking Co., and then rising fairly 
steadily with the addition of the next 
three firms—General Baking Co., Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corp. and Ward Baking 
Co.—each of which holds around 6% 
of the industry’s net capital assets. 
Thereafter it continues to rise but at 
a much slower rate, with the next 
four companies contributing, in all, 
a further 7.7%. After the eighth 
company is reached, the curve begins 
to flatten out. 

“These over-all figures for the na- 
tion as a whole obscure the control 
exercised by the leading bakers in 
the local markets for commercial 
bakery products. Because of the per- 
ishability of the product the market 
area of any bakery plant is sharply 
limited. Within many of these local 
areas the degree of control held by 
the leading firm is substantially high- 
er than is indicated by the figures for 
the nation as a whole.” 

The report ranked the eight lead- 
ing companies in the industry accord- 
ing to per cent of net capital assets 
owned by each corporation in 1947 as 
follows: 

Percent of net 


capital assets 
owned by each Be ye ae e 


Compan. iy ETS 1947 % owned 
1. Continental Bak. Co. 13.0 
2. General Bak. Co. .. 7 20.0 
* Purity Bak. Corp... 5.4 25.4 
Ward Baking Co.. 5.2 30.6 
by Interstate x Corp. 3.0 33.6 
6. Langendorf United 
Bakeries, io sams 16 35.2 
7. American B’k’ies A ord 1.6 36.8 
8. H'th’w’y B’k’ies, Inc. 1.5 38.3 


Biscuits and Crackers 


“Few manufacturing industries ex- 
hibit a higher degree of concentra- 
tion than, biscuits and crackers,” the 
report said. “The largest firm, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., dominates the field, 
owning almost half of the industry’s 
net capital assets. It owns its own 
flour mills which supply most of its 
needs, and is also highly integrated 
in other respects. Its largest competi- 
tors, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., and 
United Biscuit Co. of America, each 
holding some 10.7% of the industry’s 
total, are much smaller, though still 
sizable organizations. The three larg- 
est-companies control nearly 70% of 
the industry.” 

The report ranked the six leading 
companies according to per cent of 
net capital assets owned by each cor- 
poration in 1947 as follows: 


Percent of net 
capital 
; owned by each Cumulative 
Company corporation, 1947 % owned 
1, National Bisc. Co. 46.3 46.3 
. Sunshine Bis., Inc.. 10.7 57.0 
3. United Biscuit Co. 
“ere 67.7 
4. Carr Consoli 
BS OO cewviges 3.7 714 
5. Burry Bise. Corp... 5 71.9 
6. Manischewitz, B.,Co. .3 72.2 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Aug. 20 and 27: 





ee BRAN— Aug. 20 Aug. 27 
owned by each Cumulative August ....... $....@*36.76 $35.70@ 36.05 
Company corporation, 1947 d Septemb at 37. 50@ 37.66 36.50@ 37.15 
1. General Mills, Inc.. 15.46 15.6 October ...... - @*38.00 «+ + @*38.00 
2. Oats Co... 719 ' 235 “November 38. 50@ 38.60 38.00@ 38.40 
3. Mills, Inc. 6.7 302 38.50@ 38.75 38.40@ 38.85 
4. Ralston Co. 1 36.3 January ...... «-++@*39.00 38.50@ 39,25 

yp eee ia sHORTS— 
1. Mi . £2 46.6 A Sree $45.00@ 45.35 $42.45@ 42.60 
8. -Miller Mill. Co. 2.0 48.6 September 43.50@ 44.00 41.05@ 42.00 
October ...... nate 4 4 tesee 42.00 
November 41 42.75 40. 41.00 
Bread Baking Devember ‘sag *41.50 10500 41.00 
January ...... 41. 41.60 40.50@ 41.50 
In the section of the report devoted sales (tons) 1,080 1,320 
to the ‘bread baking industry, it was “Sale, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-ond flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





icago Mpls. Kans.City St.Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ib veered ot $6.85@6.95 $...@6.55 $...@... $...@... $7.05@7.16 
Spring top patent ............ 5.30@5.5 -@. ie. Sarees) re ueerr rs) deo e 
Spring high gluten oes : 7k % 5.60@ 5.80 +++@... ...@... 6.856@5.90 
ed. ee a 3 RE TERRE See i --+@... 6.20@5.60 ...@... -»--@5.55 ...@... 
Spring standard .........6..5+5 5.20@5.49 6.25@5.45 ...@... -»--@4.35 56.565@5.60 
Spring first clear .............. 4.70@5.14 -4.90@5.55 ...@... +-@5.10 5.45@65.50 
Hard: winter family ............ Bre, Rese +++@... 6.60@6.50 --@6.66 ...@... 
Hard winter short ...........+. 5.12@5.30 ...@... 56.10@6.26 ...@6.25 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.02@5.20 ...@.., 4,90@6.00 -@5.10 5.60@5.65 
Hard winter first clear ........ 4.60@5.10 ...@... 3.45@3.60 ...@4.20 6.30@6.35 
Soft winter family ............ — 2A See Sree eee ee 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.90@6.51 ...@... 6.10@6.40 ...@6.65 6.15@5.20 
Soft winter standard ......... 4.560@5.90 ...@... .+-@... a eee 
Soft winter straight ........... ee@ «2. 1e+@... 490@5.00 ...@4.60 4.95@5.00 
Soft winter first clear ...... 3 4.95@5.70 ...@.. ee re +»-@3.90 4.05@4.10 
Rhye Seas, White 26 ..680iscccsce 3.95 @4.20 --@4.156 ...@.. +++@4.55 4.80@4.85 
Rye flour, dark ..........50.5-- 3.10@3.50 @3.65 -@.. +»@3.55 3.70@3.76 
Durum, gran., bulk ...........++ 5.65@5.70 ...@65.30 oe es ++ @6.26 - @5.89 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
et SE ET ay re $...@7.25 $6.70@6.90 $...@... $...@6.74 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ........... 6. 15@6. 25 6.25@6.35 6.17@6.32 6.05@6.22 ...@ 
gS SRA Tay 6.00@6.10 5.97@6.12 6.85@5.90 -@. 
Spring standard ...........5565 5.75@5.90 5.90@6.00 5.82@5.97 6.70@5.80 @. 
Spring first clear .......-.-sees 5.25@5.60 5.70@5.80 5.42@5.62 5.34@5.65 -@. 
Hard winter short ..........++. 5.70@5.95 56.70@5.80 5.77@5.97 5.50@5.60 -@. 
Hard winter standard 5.45@5.70 5.60@5.70 6.52@5.72 6.39@5.40 50@ ws 
Soft winter family ..... Se Prva. Sree gk , eee ae 
Soft winter straight 4.50@5.05 ...@... 4.67@5.42 l@ ‘ -@.. 
Soft winter standard ~++@... 5.10@56.20 PS ee SS Po — ee 
Rye flour, white ............65. 4.35@4.60 4.55@4.65 ~ 4.45 @ 4.52 ee as 
Rye flour, dark .......--s..ee65 poe @er- et eer --@. «++ @3.95 -@.. 
Durum, gran., bulk .........5- —< a --@. -@. - @5.96 -@.. 
Seattle Los pape Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... $...@6.80 $...@. Spring top patent{... $...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 
Bluestem ........ 60 Qeee. se VE es Spring second patent{ -@10.60 10.65@10.90 
Bakery grades ... @6.12 @ Spring first clearf .. ...@ 9.40 we Gey 
POET. oc tecccdes @5.80 @ Spring exports§ ..... «+»@14.00 » ols 
Ontario soft winterst ...@ 8.00 --@ 


**Cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. §98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations 








in leading markets, in cents and bushels; 





WHEAT FLAX 
7-—Mi poli y Chicag an -—Kansas City—, b 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. May Oct 
Aug. 22 ..212% 208% 205% 199% 204 206 202% 201% 202 196% 386 
Aug. 23 ..213 208% 205% 201% 205% 206% 202 201% 201% £195 386 
Aug. 24 ..213 209 205% 201% 205% 207 202% 202 202% 195% 386 
Aug. 26 ..214% 209% 206 201% 205% 207 201% 202% 202% 195% 386 
Aug. 26 ..214% 208% 204% 199% 204% 205% 200% 201% 201% 194% 386% 
Aug. 27 ..212% 207% 203% 200% 204% 206 200% 202% 202 194% 386% 
7--CORN-— c RYE \¢ OATS \ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chi Mi 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. pt. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 22 . 122% 113% 143 130% 131% 137 139% 65% 65% 59% 60% 
Aug. 23 . 122% 113% 144% 147% 130% 132% 136 138% 66 65% 69% 60% 
Aug. 24 . 123% 114% 145 148% 131% 133% 136% 139% 66% 66% 59% 60% 
Aug. 25 . 124% 115% 144% 148 132% 133% 136% 139% 66% 66 59% 60% 
Aug. 26 . 124% 115% 142% 146% 131% 132% 135% 137% 66% 65% 59% 59% 
Aug. 27 . 124% 115% 131% 132% 134% 137 66% 66% 69% 60 


142 145% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $41.00@42.00 $....@39.50 yo ste i ae es re 
Hard winter bran .. -@ eer kh 35.00 @36.00 7 Bee * Bap 
Standard midds.* 44.50@ 48.00 - -@42.00 LbscetD os Ks Tn Eee er ere 
Soft winter bran .. oes aces yo weet 38.75 @ 39.256 42,00 @ 43.00 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 47. ioe 51.00 + +» @48.50 42.50@ 43.00 45.75 @ 46.25 50.00 @51.00 
Red dog ........-+. 54.00@54.45 --@51.00 rT. eee oveue aeoe Tre, ary, 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $46.00 @ 46.50 -++-@64.00 §$....@49.00 $50.30@53.00 §$....@.... 
Standard midds.* 47.00@ 48.00 - @57.00 --««@53.00 46.30@68.00 @.. 
Flour midds.t ..... 54.00 @ 56.00 et ore er, ee: 59.00@59.30 7, YY 
Red dog .........: 55.00 @56.00 - - @65,00 -«-@60.00 69,00@59.30 --@. 
Spring bran Shorts Midalings 
TetOmts. 6 oo ss vee $....@57.00 «-@59.00 $....@62.00 
TWinnipeg ......... - @50.00 -- @52.00 Rede 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 20, 








-—Wheat—. rn—, -—Oats—~ -—-Rye— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Baltimore ........... 5,171 6,357 1,349 3 68 7 42 
per 1,116 164 oe a6 os ona as 
pees Se 13,427 5,420 615 3,721 1,010 108 5 

SE 6 é baw bey.ous 1,118 829 ee ‘a 292 ee ie oe 
CB UIIG o's wp 6.0 7r0.0.01 0800 19,131 10,226 $81 502 3,848 7,593 1,710 201 
; le 17,660 4,806 182 3 6,088 1,441 595 1 
We, WOE cates te eg: 11,831 13,446 80 84 185 213 16 17 
Galveston ........-.+.. 1,823 3,469 29 ee ee > ee ae 
Hutchinson .......... 13,550 13,810 és ee ee oe és Tr 
Indianapolis ......... 3,626 2,611 512 191 399 724 181 72 
Kansas City 162 30 306 49 ‘ 152 
Milwaukee aa 3 535 282 1,837 13 
Minneapolis 62 2 6,176 2,033 os: 3,508 
New Orleans 77 12 39 21 > o's 
Mow Tete’ iveco vee 840 4 128 11 288 

pS Sree ee ee ee as ee eve je 
— ce eeePsnse ee. 249 6 1,503 332 oe 73 
oP eT Ee eee 2 61 243 224 44 at 
Philadelphia 257 ee 257 és 122 87 
Sioux City .........-. 66 21 921 418 - 12 

Joseph ......4655- 198 162 1,008 610 33 oo 
BE, SGD cc nvidcvoss 279 16 1,891 369 se 23 
 . eg Are “se 3 1 a 
Pere ee # ée 
GOED bcc vccecrvssnss 33 

Petals. .c<acccsccas 199,432 169,386 6,763 1,144 26,602 15,228 6,040° 





and corresponding date of a year ago: 


7~Barley— 
i949 1948 
124 
2,206 308 
200. 614 
9,117 217 
25 24 
20 52 
105 71 
2,299 1,871 
9,226 6,026 
fr . 
21 96 
ie 40 
202 0 «212 
195 192 
37 36 
2 7 


30 





1,812 23,809 10,339 



































WANT ADS 

















ee PR SARTRE 
v v v 
Advertisements in this t are 
10¢ per word; mum $2 


Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — MILLING ENGINEER—GOOD 
opportunity in modern corn mill for 
junior engineer. Milling education or ex- 
perience in a grain mill required. Write 
letter giving full particulars to General 
Foods Corp., Kankakee, III. 


CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED — YOUNG 
man (25 to 35 years old) wanted by an 
aggressive milling company. Familiar with 
laboratory routine on both hard and soft 
wheat. Good opportunity. Replies con- 
fidential. Address 195, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 

















MACHINERY WANTED 








v 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


2,000-CWT. DAILY CAPACITY MILL FOR 
sale, lease or will run on toll or con- 
version basis. This mill has just been 
equipped throughout with all new mod- 
ern A-1 machinery. Entire mill in A-1 
condition. Address 188, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








LEE MERRY ASSUMES GMI 


POST IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Lee Merry has 


assumed his new job with General. 


Mills, Inc., as family flour sales man- 
ager, general flour department, in 


Minneapolis. Mr. Merry was formerly- 


sales manager for the Arkansas- 
Louisiana branch of the company. 
R. R. Quick has succeeded him. in 
the Southwest. 


DEATHS 


David M. Hymans, 49, vice‘ presi- 
dent and director, Interstate Grain 
Corp., Kansas City, died Aug. 23. 
See page 16. 


Edward P. Rentz, 73, one of Buf- 
falo’s prominent bakery executives, 
died recently after a brief illness. 
He was one of the founders of the 
O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc., retiring 
in 1944 as vice president and pro- 
duction manager of the company. Mr. 











Rentz had once operated his own. 





BROKERS WANTED 


Arkansas, lowa, Wise., Michigan 
New England States 


American Flours, Inc. 











Feeder. 





FOR SALE 


BRAND NEW MACHINERY 
STILL IN ORIGINAL CRATES 


1—10x36” Allis Style “N” Two Pair High Four 
Roller Mill, with Roller Chain Differential, 
Metal Housing, Collar Oiling Bearings and Le- 
Page Corrugated Rolls, No. 5 and No. 10 Shaker 


1—15 H.P. Texrope Drive for Above. Step Sheave 
4-C144-9.500/9.100-30:0. , 


1—9x30 Allis Style “NA” Single Roller Mill with 
Roller Chain Differential, Metal Housing, Col- 
lar Oiling Bearings, Shaker Feeder and LePage 
No. 16 Corrugated Rolls. 


1—7'4 H.P. Texrope Drive for Above 4-B60-200. 


THE STANDARD. ULTRAMARINE COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VA 7 
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retail bakery in addition to his man- 
agerial position with O’Rourke. 


_ Otto P. Binder, 47, St. Louis bak- 
ery owner for 27 yéars, died recently 
of a kidney ailment. Mr. Binder was 
secretary of the St. Louis Master 
Bakers Protective & Benevolent Assn. 


for 12 years Until his retirement last” 


January. He is survived by his widow, 
Inez, 


Charles W. Greer, 53, formerly: as- 
sociated with the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and lately op- 
erator of the Cokato (Minn.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., died Aug. 29 at his 
home following a heart attack. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons. 


——BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 
PROPERTY DESTROYED 


MISSOULA, MONT. — The feed 
mill and. storage elevator of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. here was 
completely, destroyed in a $135,000 
fire recently. The cause of the fire 
is undetermined: 

The elevator’s capacity was 225,- 
000 bu., according to C. G. McClave, 
vice president of the company, and 
the feed mill’s capacity was 100 tons 
daily. Both stocks and plant were 
fully insured. 





Subsidy Wrangle 


(Continued from page 9) 


will be predisposed to favor the 
Young-Russell bill, which would place 
the financial burden of the subsidy 
payments to ECA countries on the 
ECA, Under the chairmanship of Sen. 
Olin D. Johnson (D., S.C.) the other 
members are Sen. Guy Gillette (D., 
Iowa) and Sen. Spessard L. Holland 
(D., Fla.), the Republican members 
are Sen. Milton R. Young of North 
Dakota and Sen. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper of Iowa. The conclusion that 
the committee will attempt to ap- 
prove the Young-Russell bill lies in 
the information that the farm state 
senators generally desire to conceal 





the cost of the wheat subsidy under © 


a foreign policy charge rather than 
have it assigned to an agriculture 
cost. If the ECA were assigned the 
responsibility for the subsidy pay- 
ment it would become a charge 
against U.S. foreign policy and not 
against agriculture. 

Sen. Elbert D. Thomas (D., Utah) 
told The Northwestern Miller that he 
could not understand why there should 
be any confusion over the subsidy pay- 
ment, since it was his understanding 
that the CCC was to make wheat avail- 
able from its stocks to the ECA na- 
tions buying under the wheat agree- 
ment terms. He also said that it was 
his understanding that the ECA had 
been told that it would obtain. wheat 
for ECA countries at the wheat 


is a teapot tempest, since the charge 
is against the federal treasury in 
either instance. However, for the 
milling and feed industries the course 
of action the Senate committee ap- 
proves assumes larger importance. 
For example, if the ECA appropria- 


tion has to be spent on the basis of 
the higher cost wheat held by the 
Coe hk ein palan the econ ae 
flour tonnage which will go to the 
ECA nations under the 12%% man- 

date in the ECA act. On the other 
hand, if the CCC is ‘nea th kane 
wheat to the ECA nations at the 
maximum price under the wheat 


fas: 


pact, it appears‘ that more 
be bought with ECA funds 


/ 
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making available a larger tonnage 
of wheat flour. 

Organizations which have requested 
an opportunity to be heard on the 
subject are the National Grain Trade 
Council and the Millers National Fed- 
eration. It is probable that ECA and 
USDA officials will also be called to 
testify. 

Final decision on the controversial 
matter appears to be at least one 
month away, since the House has de- 
termined to take a 30-day recess and 
even if the Senate took prompt ac- 
tion there is slight possibility that 
the House can do anything before it 
formally reconvenes after Sept. 26. 

——sreap 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
Fort William, Ont., Aug. 18, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 

a Wheat Durum Oats Barl’; 
Ft. William and 








Port Arthur .. 3,053 375 3,147 2,755 
Vancouver-New » - 

Westminster .. 5,578 1 121 26 
Churchill ...... 432 a, os ; 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VESOTD on. severe 60 ie 4 257 

TOROS ick céves 9,124 376 3,272 3,041 

Year ago ..... 5,383 556 1,591 3,105 


Receipts during week ending Aug. 18: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,469 212 2,237 1,137 
Pacific seaboard. 1,433 - 75 2: 
Churchill ....... 395 ae rep : 
Int., public and - 

semi-public ele- 

VOROTE™ 6 cee iced 3 





-) eee 4,300 212 2,312 1,16: 
Shipments during week ending Aug. 18: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 








BA 04 o wh 49 6% 1,973 40 678 56¢ 
MED x dino bxo,9 30 30 2 403 131 
Milled or , 
processed .. 2 9 32 30 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 921 be 6 ‘ 
Bree 85 on 62 { 
Churchill ....... 993 as 4 
Other terminals* 7 se 6 
Se Ee 4,012 42 1,187 73: 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Aug. 18, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,690 443 4,240 2,149 
Pacific seaboard. 3,191 2 109 27 
Churchill ....... 888 aa p 

Other terminals* 26 5 4 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Aug. 18, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,890 245 2,691 1,728 


Pacific seaboard. 3,033 a 167 16 
Churehill ....... 1,661 » en 3 
Other terminals* 27 os 6 14 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter 
minals, western division. 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of week ending Aug. 20, 1949 
and Aug. 21, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7American—, e—in bond—. 
mF — se Aug. 


20, 21, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 





Wet oc eives 256,379 206,519 15 35 
OO bs cece 6,399 1,301 Fe Phe 
OGGE cs02¢050 29,135 16,457 eibts 1,225 
BOO esvvvians 5,721 2,041 309 $s 
Barley ...... 29,510 12,795 ine 217 
Flaxseed » 15,574 1,057 os 
Soybeans .... 1,447 343 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain a: store ad 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 13 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 474,000 (128,000) 
bu.; corn, 1,264,000 (103,000); oats, 459,000 
(none); rye none (13,000); barley, 251,000 
(21,000). 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by principal! 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 

6 13 20 27 

Five mills .. 23,696 31,999 19,693 *24,823 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 

the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Aug. 27, in tons, with com- 
parisons; 

7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis .. 


Kansas City |. 1,830 2,550 6.880 5.550 
Milwaukee ... 30 30 4,530 3,360 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Aug. 27, in thousand bushels: 


Sow + 








Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .2,366 3,148 ~ 95 243 9,464 2,629 
Duluth 


s0b%S 123: 72; 84 96 766 132 
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Chase 
Multiwoll 
Paper Bags 











Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bags 


Chase 





Ulipack 
Paper Bags 


VALUE 


_\ kets bring this 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 











Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 


into focus... on your 
products... 





Ve in terms of Chase Bags, means that your 
products are packed in‘containers that are backed 
by more than a century of improvement. Result: you 
get GOOD LOOKS, POSITIVE PROTECTION, DEPEND- 
ABILITY! 

Furthermore, you also get a container designed 
to your specific needs. 

Your Chase Salesman will be glad to give com- 
plete details. He is a packaging expert who 
knows his business . .. and who knows how to 
best apply it to Your Business. 

Check on this important subject—your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


A S E B A G Cc Oo. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE ¢ DALLAS * TOLEDO * DENVER © DETROIT * MEMPHIS ¢ BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS + NEW YORK © CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH + KANSASCITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS * ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OXLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN, ¢ CROSSETT, ARK. 





Ss 






ZF BAKER FLOURS a 




















AcmE~Ewans Company 


- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : pe, . Hae 
) Over a Century of Milling Progress MILLING COMPANY 
| sialic eae SALINA, KANSAS 























J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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© BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
: IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 











Bulk storage and packing plant under construction for Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. in Kansas City, Mo., by Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co. 


OST control is a more vital necessity in the flour 

" milling industry today than ever in the history of 
this great industry. A dollar wisely spent now in plant 
redesign may be saved many times over in the next 





few years. Many mills are finding that bulk storage 





facilities and streamlined packing are great cost savers. 
We will be happy to analyze your problem and give 
you the benefit of more than 29 years’ experience in 
designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 
grain industries. 


J ONES oy ree | POON Te Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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‘Woods bags 
stand up 


IN TRANSIT 











res 


IN STORAGE 


— 
“es 









Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top-grade materials— 


burlap made of finest Indian jute, and cotton 


from Woods’ own 


mills. They are closely woven to reduce sifting, and specially 


sewn so that they will not burst when piled 


for storage. Woods 


multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, design 


and construction. 


Ask your local Woods representative to recommend the 
correct size and weight of bag to hold your products safely 


. « economically. 


call or write 





woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT * TORONTO ¢ OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG ¢ CALGARY 


Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famors Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 


Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 





WHITE WHEAT MINER-HILLARD 








low Protein Cake MILLING Co. 
one Seen Teer WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
AMENDT MILLING co. Manufacturers of 
Monroe, Mich. ‘Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


9 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


——s 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
om 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





Grain and 
Feeds 








We offer 
our own 
processed Expelier 
LINSEED 

OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery. 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 













MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 








Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Halk eras 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
63 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to vet your quotation 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR CEREAL GRA 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


4 Wes! 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTen,”’ Melbourne 





































GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Caniz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Syrpxsy 
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_ Minneapolis, 
-M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 


Sept. 10—District 7, Association of 
Operative. Millers, Ft. Worth; sec. 


‘Harold Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas 1. 


Sept. 10—District ‘1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hutchinson, Kan- 
gas; sec., Robert C. Ellis, Shella- 
barger’s Inc., Salina. 

Sept. 12-14—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
South Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, 
Syracuse, Ind.; sec., Charles P. Ehl- 
ers, 924 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indian- 
apolis. 

Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge; Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 17—District 5, Association of 
(Operative Millers, York Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., A. A. Holzem, Valier & 
Soies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Sept. 24—District 11, Association of 
Cperative Millers, Asheville, N.C.; 
sc. R. L. Jacobs, Rapidan (Va.) 
Milling Co. 

Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., sec., Francis R. 
King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., Seat- 
tle 1. 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the -French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
Clark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 9-12—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
3. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 
Newport, Ky. .. 

Oct. -14-15—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, tri-section meet- 
ing, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas;-program chairman, Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 
College. 

Oct. 15—District 6 of Association 
of Operative Millers, guests of .Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co.; sec., Alfred 
Borchardt, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Oct. 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo; sec., Charles M. Wagner, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Oct. 20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J.; headquarters, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1. § 

Oct. 21—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, Green- 
boro, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Oct. 28-29 — Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster; sec., Jess P. Hump- 
ton, 28 E. Orange St., Lancaster. 

Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 


dowa. 


1950 
Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Miill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
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Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of- Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan. 22-24 — Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Theo- 
dore Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Saltimore. 


Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 


& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at — 


the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 8. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 


45 


Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 - 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


June 11-18—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 

June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 18. 

June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 





WHEN 


al 


COUNTS 


eee you always 
choose quality 


@ The pitcher goes into a slow, graceful 


ing a right angle with the body. 


windup, then a whirling, whip-like 
underarm motion and the ball streaks 
toward a tensely waiting batter . . . 
s-t-r-r-i-k-e! That’s softball, fast be- 
coming one of America’s favorite 


sports. 


In a lightning-fast game like softball, 
star players agree that good equip- 
ment is vital to top-flight perform- 
ance, just as America’s master bakers 
recognize the importance of quality 
ingredients in their own craft. That’s 
why you'll find leading shops across 
the country choosing one of the great 
family of Commander-Larabee Flours 
for their every baking need. 


These experts know that they can rely 
on Commander-Larabee Flours to 
provide the same controlled baking 
characteristics, regardless of varia- 
tions in crops, weather, or any of the 
hundreds of factors that can cause 
costly differences in mixing time and 
tolerance. The scientific control car- 
ried through the entire milling process 
by Commander-Larabee laboratories 
is your assurance of absolute uniform- 
ity ... you can depend on it. 


Let your experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative help you with 
your flour problems. And remember, 


when performance counts . . . choose 
ae . . - choose a Commander- 
rabee Flour! 






# ennncus<o"” 








GENERAL OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS 





BACKSWING A! the peak of the bock- fast BALL OR CURVE Grip ball with 
swing, palm faces up with the arm mak- palm down, first two fingers gripping 


seam. For curve, twist wrist on delivery. 





*RELEASE POINT Normal point of re- "DROP" BALL Boll is gripped with palm 
lease is about a foot past hip. Ball must facing upward. For an “in drop” twist the 
poss within six inches of body in delivery. wrist slightly on delivery. 


pia ,. 
Uy 


FOLLOW-THROUGH As in the backswing, CHANGE OF PACE (SLOW BALL) Grip 
the arm forms a right angle with the ball with palm down. Same delivery os 


body and is parallel to the ground. 


for fast ball using only about % speed. 


COMMANDER MILLING CO, . MINNEAPOLIS 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, . BUFFALO 


































LA GRANGE 
FLOURS .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 


accident but the 


taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 


You can depend on 


.LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
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result of pains- 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR eases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
as Weta sia co. . : oes sa FACTORS 


Oorys’ Buildings ~ 
Suis enkd Chetenes Bievite 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E.C.3 
LIVERPOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 





“9 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





Cable Address: ‘‘Trontopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LON DON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





La 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(oHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address ‘Feastanco,” 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


thi« Feet ADELPHIA LONDON, E. ©. 8 


London. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ooventry,”’ London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable'Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: “Dorrxacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 





| 


7 





| 
| 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Low Grades and . 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH Co., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Li Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








Cory Renee LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: London DUBLIN BELFAST 








“Famed,” 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 


lout 


Y\IAHIA NEI | 


Abi rs 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Ex¢hange NEW YORK 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. VY. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM — 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “FriixconEn” 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





_FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Membets N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address; “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 


if 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


JOHN E. KOERNER & & CO. 


DOMBSTIC 


FLOUR _ 


P. 0. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








FLOUR BROKERS 





CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA. B. W. I. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OCONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 

















KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants = Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
B§LFAST, IRELAND 


_ | Gable Address: ““Axcuon,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd.| 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, peer OATMEALS, 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““MarvzL,”’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


Lap. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 














ROBERT caer & CO. 


FLOUR manele 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dretoma,"’ Glasgow 


j 
{ 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., aa Cc.5 
41 ty Oonstivetion’ St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puriip,” Dundee 














N. V. Industrie Mentithdoey 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
0 Flours - Offals - Starch 











TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE eo 


P.O. BOX 82, AM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF kun KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS | 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 


.| Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoéff) 
- Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium 





Corr.: Postbox 1151 










































.A drunk barged down the main 
street. Crash! He ran into a tele- 
phone pole and said, “Eschuse me, 
sir.” 

A little further down the street he 
collided with a fire plug. He replied, 
“Eschuse me, little boy.” 

Still further down he banged his 
head into another pole and fell to 
the ground stunned for a moment. 

Raising his head on one elbow he 
was overheard to say: “Well, I guess 
Tll just lay here ‘til. the crowd 


passes.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Wife (whispering): “Wake up, 
John. There’s a burglar going through 
your pockets.” 

Husband (muttering sleepily): 
“Leave me out of it. You two fight it 
out yourselves.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

The judge had just awarded a di- 
vorce to a wife who had charged non- 
support. 

“And,” he said to the husband, “I 
have decided to give your wife $50 
a month.” 

“That’s fine, judge,” the man re- 
plied, “and once in a while I’ll try to 
slip her a few bucks myself.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A lecturer married a very unat- 
tractive woman for her money. Every- 
where he went, he would take her 
with him. When a friend said to him, 
“I can understand your marrying her 
for her money, but why do you have 
to take her with you every time you 
go out?” The lecturer explained, “It’s 
easier than kissing her goodbye.” 


ee ¢ 

Sometimes when kids are right 
they are still wrong, for example: 

Teacher: “Is it correct to say ‘You 
have et?’” 

Boy: “No, it’s wrong.” 

Teacher: “Why is it wrong?” 

Boy: “Because I ain’t et’ yet.” 


e¢$¢¢ 
Diner: “This is a small piece of 
steak you have given me.” 
Waiter: “Yes, sir, but you'll find it 
will take a long time to eat it.” 


¢*?¢?F 
Little Boy: “Are you my auntie?” 
“Yes, dear. On your father’s side.” 
“Well, I can tell you right now, 
that’s the wrong side to be on!” 


e¢*?¢ ¢ 
It was their 25th anniversary. 
“Well, my dear,” he said, “it’s been 
many years and I haven't deceived 
you yet, have I?” 
“No, John, but it’s not from lack 


of trying.” 
¢*?¢?F 


Suspicious Parent: “Are you ‘sure 
that knife you have was lost?” 

Small Boy: “Sure. I saw the man 
Idoking for it.” 


¢?¢?¢ 
Car Owner: “I've had this ‘car a 
whole year and haven’t paid a cent 
for repairsor upkeep since I bought 
Ay 
Friend: So the man at the service 
station was telling me.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 










A ComPLeTe LIne oF QUALITY FLouRS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 

Standard Patent 

CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 

PURE SILVER 

Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN: 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chi .ago, mi. 











“Diamond D” 2 Siicienscrtisernr con 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 













































































EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WISDOM 


DIA-GCLUTEN 


FLOUR 
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THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 22 Western Assurance Dtisesaks 3 
BUHLER, KANSAS Fort Morgan Mills ............0.se.0-- National Cotton Council of America.... Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 2 
Southern Regional 0 Franco, Francis M. .........0..0sse0: Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 48 Western Sy Bae Pe SR 
io bh Bld .  s 4 T 
ant ds., —— Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills........... 22 Neff & Fry Oo, ......-.....55 aokdvnede 20 Western Star Mill Co.................. 3 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr............-.-. 8 2 | Bt te ae ave: | a 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ........-0-ccnceeeee Whitewater Flour Mills Co............-. 4 
i Gallatin Valley Milling Oo............. 
STANDARD MILLING Garland unites Re Bi winieink eviie ike New Century Oo. ...... benuscdauge sane Wichita Flour Millis Co..............-- 
General Mills, Inc. .............. Cover 4 New Bra Milling Co.............0ceees 19 Williams Bros. Co. 2.26. cccce cece cneee 3 
COMPANY Gillespie Bros, LAG. .....-.-s---cssses 44 Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... Williams, Cohen B., & Sons........... 4 
Globe Milling Oo. ........-...eeeeeees 29 ©«60- Noblesville Milling Co. ............... Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. ................ 
ng 
Millers of . Goffe & Carkener, Inc................. Nootbaar, - oe eR ae Witeemburg, M., Jr. 2.5.6. e cece e ee eeees 
®CE T ®@ ARISTOS Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ............... Noreriberg & Beisheim ..........., o" Wolcott & Lincoin, Inc....... olvews ose 8 
RESO A Oo Gooch Milling & Elevator Oo.......... 31 Norris Grain Co. ......cccecseecess oes 22 Wolf Milling Oo. .. 2.2... cece cee cceceees 3 
BAKERY FLOURS Great Bend Milling Co................. Norton, Willis, Co. ........++.+++ voeess 19 Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd.............. io 
ee e ” > 7 
Whitewater Flour THE ROSS MILLING CO. I Softer Mating Company ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
F " Man of Pure High-Grade 
Ground Where the Choice Quality Flour Winter Wheat Flour Better Bakery Flours 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
‘ " - = - LEBANON, These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00 Plain Selfrising White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
White x . OTTAWA KANSAS Member Millers’ National Federation The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
WeRRe, Enns Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Famous Last Words: 


“DRINK UP!” 


Drinking drivers were involved in almost one out of 
five fatal automobile accidents in 1947. 


“STEP ON IT!” 


Speeders did their part to step up the death toll: they 
contributed to one out of three fatal auto accidents. 


“SKIP IT!” 


Negligent car-owners — postponing needed work on 
their brakes, their lights, their tires — helped cause 
one out of eight fatal traffic accidents. 


Every 60 seconds, a motor vehicle traffic accident results in 
death or injury to someone. These accidents don’t have to 
happen. Many of them won’t, when drivers learn to leave 
alcohol alone ... to drive at safe speeds . . . to keep their 


cars safe. Avoid using the “famous last words” above. In- 
stead, keep these in mind: 


“Be careful—the life you save may be your own!” 





